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Art. I. Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia ; including a Tour 
in the Crimea, and .the Passage of the Caucasus: with Observations 
on the State of the Rabbinical and Karaite Jews, and the Mohammedan 
and Pagan Tribes, inhabiting the Southern Provinces of the Russian 
Empire. By E. Henderson. 8vo. pp. 538. 16s. London. Nisbet. 
1826. 


Dr. HENDERSON is already favourably known to our readers as 
the author of ‘‘ Iceland, or the Journal of a Residence in that 
Island.”* . His object in exploring that ungenial region was the 
same, which, at a later ma induced him to visit the principal 
“sae of Russia,—viz. ‘to advance the interests of the Bible 

ociety,’ by establishing depéts, whence the sacred scriptures, ren- 
dered into different languages, might be diffused throughout those 
communities, which appeared to stand most in need of them. It 
will readily be supposed, that we have not taken up his volume 
with the view of ascertaining the difficulties, or the degree of 
success, with which his biblical labours have been attended. 
Those who are at all interested in such pursuits, would hardly be 
gratified by any account of Dr. Henderson’s proceedings more 
compendious than that which his work supplies ; whereas, a more 
umerous order of readers would be very much disposed to think 
the smallest portion of such details infinitely more than they could 
patiently endure. Had Dr. Henderson favoured us only with the 
official report of his biblical mission, we should have allowed his 
book to rest quietly on the shelves of the society who employed 
him. But he has, in truth, done something more. Following a 
course similar to that which hé pursued in Iceland, he has not 
travelled through the Russian provinces with his eyes confined 
only to the chief object of his mission: he has allowed them to 
range freely over the face of nature, to dwell on those peculiar 
features of the country which are most likely to fix the attention of 
a stranger, and to tite notice of the usages that distinguish the 
various tribes which he visited in the course of his extensive tour. 
e has, indeed, in many instances, merely followed the footsteps of 
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Clarke, and other modern travellers, in Russia, without gleaning 
much of the copious harvest which they had left behind th 
Neither do we find any particular merit in the style in which he 
has conveyed his information. On the contrary, we might rather 
complain of much carelessness in this respect, of great want of 
order, of superficial details on many subjects which are calculated 
to excite the attention of the philosopher and scholar, and parti. 
cularly of great indistinctness in his descriptions of local scenery, 
In performing the latter part of his labour, he seems to haye 
deemed it sufficient to gather together a mass of objects, without 
applying the least diligence as to the manner in which they should 
be disposed, in order to convey any thing like a clear or intelligible 
reflection of them to the reader. 

Defective however as the work is in these respects, and fatiguing 
as it may be to many persons, on account of the great portion of 
it which is devoted to biblical researches, we own that we followed 
the author with a considerable degree of curiosity, especially in 
that part of his journey southward and westward, which he per- 
formed after leaving Moscow. His pursuits led him especially to 
mquire into the religious and social habits of the various tribes 
which extend from that ancient capital to the coasts of the Black 
Sea ;-of those which occupy the Crimea, and the northern shores 
of the sea of Azof; and particularly of those diversified communities 
of colonists and natives, who drink of the Don and the Volga, 
trade on the Caspian Sea, or wander amid the mountains of the 
Caucasus. We are far from being satisfied with the information 
which Dr. Henderson has afforded us, with respect to these remote 
dependents, rather than subjects, of the Russian empire. His in- 
quiries were not minute enough, or his opportunities for making 
them were not sufficiently protracted, to have enabled him to pre- 
sent their different characteristics in a striking and historical man- 
ner. Nevertheless, his sketches and remarks, desultory as they 
are, will be found, here and there, to shed some additional light 
upon the actual condition and future prospects of those distant and 
hittle-known communities. 

It may be some excuse for the imperfections of his work, that 
Dr. Henderson appears to have occupied as little time as it was 
possible in the accomplishment of his missionary services. He 
traversed twenty governments of the Russian empire in the course 
of eleven months. It is with regret we observe also, that, soon 
after his arrival in the southern provinces, the author was attacked 
by a fit of ague, which haunted him as far as Astrakhan, and 
finally compelled him to expedite his return to Petersburgh. 
Under such circumstances, it is not surprising if he has only 
slightly touched, or altogether omitted, many things, which might 
otherwise have earnestly engaged his attention. 

Attended by his friend, Dr. Paterson, the author commenced his 
journey from the Russian capital, in March, 1821, at a period 
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when the Bible Societies may be said to have enjoyed the highest 
degree of Alexander's ren Whether it was that the em- 
ror derived some new light from the congress of Verona, which 
was held in the following year, or that he acquired certain infor- 
mation of the secret conspiracies, which were then beginning to 
be formed in various districts of his dominions, and that he was 
induced to associate with them the exhibition of public spirit, for 
which the biblical assemblies afforded a pretext, it is unquestion- 
able, that at the close of 1822, he no longer afforded to the scrip- 
tural institutions the same encouragement and support, which he 
had given them for several years before. On the contrary, from 
that period until his unexpected death at Taganrog, he not only 
discountenanced those societies, but adopted measures against 
them, which, if followed up by. his successor, must terminate either 
in their extinction, or in the triumph of a new order of things, not 
less favourable to the civil than to the religious liberty of the 
le. 
Pt is worthy of remark, and certainly it must have fixed the at- 
tention of the Russian government from the commencement of the 
biblical missions, that in every part of the country where they 
attempted to establish depots and branch associations, they expe- 
rienced from all the various sects of the Roman Catholic, the 
Greek and Armenian Christians, the most prompt and cordial 
concurrence. This fact, which Dr. Henderson places beyond all 
doubt, must have told the emperor a tale which he seems to have 
little suspected before, that his subjects were at least not irre- 
vocably wedded to eucient prejudices, and that they were even 
already prepared for the general circulation of a volume, which 
teaches, among its most important precepts, the universal equality 
of mankind. Another circumstance that must strike the reader, 
in passing through this work, is the wonderful diversity of sects 
which are to be met with in the Russian empire, and the perfect 
protection which they all experience, without any invidious dis- 
tinctions, from the imperial government. At Krestzi, for instance, 
a small town which lies at no great distance from Petersburgh, 
and consists of about one thousand souls, Dr. Henderson found 
almost all the inhabitants dissenters from the “‘ orthodox” Greek 
church, and actuated by all those ungovernable and uncharitable 
prejudices, which the i So theologicum has too often engendered 
amongst mankind. He thus describes his reception at the house 
of one of these fanatics :— 


_‘ The family consisted of Staroveertzi, or dissenters of the old faith, the 
rt of whose principles operates as powerfully on their intercourse with 
all whom they consider to be members of the orthodox Greek church, as 
the contracted spirit of the ancient Jews did, in preventing them from 

aving any “ dealings with the Samaritans.” One of our number hap- 
Pening to have metal buttons on his travelling coat, and another having a . 


tobacco-pipe in his hand, the prejudices of the mistress of the house wete 
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alarmed to such a degree, that all the arguments we could use were inguf. 
ficient to prevail on her to make ready some dinner for us. When com. 
pelled to do any service of this kind, to such as are not of their own sect, 
they consider themselves bound to destroy the utensils used on the 
occasion; to prevent which loss, those who are more exposed to the 
intrusion of strangers, generally keep a set of profane vessels for the pur- 
pose. As the proprietor of the house we had entered appeared to be jn 
affluent circumstances, it is not improbable that he might have furnished it 
with something of this kind; but the tobacco-pipe proved an insuperable 
obstacle to their use. So great, too, is the aversion of this people to 
snuff, that if a box happen to have been laid on a table belonging to them 
the part on which it lay must be planed out before it can be appropriated 
to any further use. They live in a state of complete separation from the 
church ; only they cannot marry without a licence from the priest, for 
which they are sometimes obliged to pay a great sum of money. The 
sacrament, as it is usually called, they never celebrate; and baptism is 
only administered to such as are near death, on the principle adopted by 
some in the early ages of the church, that such as relapse, after receiving 
this rite, are cut off from all hopes of salvation.’—pp. 25, 26. 


As the travellers proceeded further southward, particularly after 
uitting Moscow, they found the variety of religions to increase, 
he province of Volhinia, one of the most fertile of the Russian 

governments, and containing about a million and a half of inhabi- 
tants, is occupied, indeed, as to the greater proportion, by Rus- 
sians, but the remainder consist of Roman Catholic Poles, Lutheran 
Germans, Lithuanians of different sects, Jews of the old law, and 
Gypsies of no law at all. The capital town of the province, Jitomir, 
is almost entirely in the possession of Jews, who, by the way, 
evinced a very suspicious desire to obtain the New Testament in 
Hebrew, with which Dr. Henderson was abundantly provided for 
their conversion. The good missionary, with some degree of sim- 
plicity, which we should not have expected from so experienced a 
traveller, tells us, exultingly, of their ‘ eagerness to receive copies, 
and the avidity with which many of them read the gospel records.’ 
He adds, ‘ nor did the rabbins discover that shyness which we had 
been led to expect ; on the contrary, two of them called on us for 
Testaments, and entered, with apparent interest, into an argument 
on the sufferings of the Messiah. At one time we were almost 
literally besieged by the Jews,’ who were anxious to obtain copies 
of the Testament. Their solicitude upon this subject is not to be 
attributed, we fear, altogether to a desire of acquiring a knowledge 
of Christianity. They most probably looked forward to the hope 
of selling again, as waste paper, what they had acquired so cheaply. 
That this has been done, is a fact that admits of no question. 
Another construction of their conduct is, that some of them, at 
least, wished, if possible, to exhaust the missionary stock, for the 
purpose of delivering up the books to the rabbins, to be destroyed. 
At all events, we know from the result, that little or no benefit has 
arisen from the efforts which have hitherto been made to introduce 
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Christianity among the Jews. The converts have been amazingly 
few, in proportion to the vast expense incurred ; and the motives 
even of these few have been questionable, their sincerity more than 
suspected. In propagating the Old Testament, however, the Jews 
in assis are naturally anxious to receive all the assistance which 
the societies can afford them. They have been hitherto in the 
habit of multiplying their copies of it according to the ancient 
mode of transcription, rather than by the aid of the press. Dr. 
Henderson gives us an account of a visit which he made to one of 
their scribes at Dubno, and as the scene is curious, we shall pre- 
sent it to the reader. 


‘Having expressed a wish to obtain some Hebrew manuscripts, my 
Jewish guide conducted me down a narrow lane to the house of a Sopher, 
or scribe, whose employment consists in multiplying written copies of the 
law, according to the established rules of Hebrew calligraphy. His small 
apartment presented quite a novel scene to my view. On the table before 
him lay developed an accurate exemplar, from which he was taking his 
copy; rolls of parchment were lying about in every direction ;: the walls 
were hung with compasses, inkbottles, and other implements; and in one 
corner of the room, a number of skins were in a process of preparation for 
the use to which they were to be appropriated. As I entered, he looked 
up with all that absence and discomposure which generally characterises 
those who are abruptly roused from the absorption..connected with deep 
study, or occupied about some object requiring the application of a | 
attention. Some remarks, however, on the nature of his occupation, 
interspersed with a few technical phrases in Hebrew, soon excited his 
curiosity ; and, laying aside his pen, he readily entered into a conversation 
respecting his business, and the difficulties inseparable from its proper and 
conscientious execution. 

‘Unlike other employments, that of a Jewish copyist absolutely and 
religiously excludes all improvement. He is tied down to perform every 
part of the work exactly as it was done twelve or thirteen centuries ago, at 
the period of the composition of the Talmud, to the laws of writing pre- 
scribed in which, he must rigidly conform, even in the smallest minutie. 
The skins to be converted into parchment must be those of clean animals ; 
and it is indispensable that they be prepared by the hands of Jews only. 
Should it be found that any part has been prepared by a Goi, (a name by 
which Christians and all who are not Jews are designated), it is immediately 
thrown aside as unfit for use. When ready, they are cut even, and joined 
together by means of thongs made of the same material. They are then 
regularly divided into columns, the breadth of which must never exceed 
the half of their length. The ink employed in writing the law, generally 
Consists of a composition made of pitch, charcoal, and honey, which in- 
gredients are first made up into a kind of paste, and after having remained 
of eal in a state of induration, are dissolved in water with an infusion 

s. 

‘ Before the scribe begins his task, and after every interruption, he is 
required to compose his mind, that he may write under a sensible impres- 
sion of the sanctity of the words he is transcribing. Particular care is 
taken that the letters be all equally formed; and so supreme is the autho- 
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rity of antiquity, that where letters are found in the exemplar of a 

or smaller size than.the rest, or such as are turned upside down, or gyg. 
pended above the line, or where a final-shaped letter occurs in the mi 

of a word, these blunders are to be copied with as great fidelity as any 
part of the text.’—pp. 207—209. 


The price of a copy of the law, fairly written out, was from ten 
louis-d’ors to fifty, according to the pains bestowed upon it. At 
Dubno, Dr. Henderson also found several copies of the Talmud 
and what is very rarely to be met with, ‘ a complete collection of 
all kinds of works in rabbinical literature.’ He adds, that the 
number of the Jews seemed to increase, in proportion as he ap. 
proached the Turkish frontiers, and that he had every reason to 
believe, that, had he proceeded direct towards Palestine, he would 
have found them still increasing as he advanced. 


‘ For,’ observes the author, ‘ according to all that we could learn, there 
has been, of late years, a very sensible movement among them, and a con- 
stant effort to regain the limits of the beloved land of their ancestors. Nor 
can it admit of a moment’s doubt, that, should the Ottoman power be 
removed out of the way, and no obstacles be presented by those who may 
succeed in the dominion of the intermediate regions, they will, to a man, 
cross the Bosphorus, and endeavour to re-establish their ancient polity, 
To this all their wishes bend; for this they daily pray; and, in order to 
effect its accomplishment, they are ready to sacrifice any, the most 
favoured advantages they may possess in Europe.’—p. 215. 


Of the Jews subject to the Russian sceptre, Dr. Henderson 
calculates the number at nearly two millions, including, of course, 
those in Poland, the Paradisus Judeorum, where it is well known 
they swarm in every direction. They are divided into different 
sects, the most popular of which is that known by the name of 
Rabbinists, or such as yield implicit obedience to the doctrines and 
institutions of the Rabbins, as declared, or supposed to be con 
tained, in the Talmud. These are said to be the orthodox Jews, 
and bear about them all the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Pharisees of old. The next sect of any importance is that of the 
Karaites,- who are chiefly found in the Crimea. These object to 
all traditionary or authorized interpretations of the law, and refer 
for its construction to the words and literal meaning of the text. 
These may be designated as the dissenters of the body, but at the 
same time they are the most liberal portion of it, both towards the 
other Jewish sects, and to Christians in general. So extremely 
bitter is the hatred which is borne by the Rabbinists to the Ke 
raites, that it is a common saying with the former, “that if th 
saw a Christian in m9 of being drowned, it would be thei 
duty to make a bridge of a Karaite, in order to rescue him.” The 
two remaining sects found in Russia, are the Pietists, or “ Jewish 
Jumpers,” as they have been called, and the Zoharites, who profess 
to give a mystic meaning to the law, and differ materially from all 
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other Jews in their construction of it. It is remarkable that the 
creed of the latter approximates closely to that of the Christians. 

The river-boundary, which winds its course between the Russian 
and Turkish dominions, having been for some time an object of 
anxious attention with our politicians, the reader might perhaps 
be glad to learn what Dr. Henderson says about it. He must 
suppose the author to have =a arrived at the quarantine of 
Skulani, on the left bank of the Prut, within a few miles of the 
town of Jassy. 


‘ Here a scene was presented to our view of the most novel and motley 
description. Wallachians, Moldavians, Serbians, Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Jews, and Gypsies, to the number of 20,000, of every rank and condition 
of life, were in the act of emigrating from the principality of Moldavia, in 
order to escape the vengeance of the Turks, in case the latter should 
retrieve the losses they had sustained in the late insurrection. Below the 
village, every hole and corner of which was filled, stood the Quarantine, 
which ordinarily consists of a few houses properly adapted to the purposes 
of the institution; but, at this time, it occupied a space of several versts, 
surrounded by a regular cordon of soldiers, within which we could descry 
tents and carriages of all descriptions, with men, women, children, horses, 
cows, sheep, goats, dogs, swine, cats, and, in short, every thing the poor 
emigrants could take along with them from their natal country. Better 
materials for the pencil of a master cannot well be imagined. On the 
opposite bank of the river stood several thousands more, contending with 
each other who should first get into the ferry-boats, which were passing 
and repassing without intermission. Beyond the valley, on a hill partially 
covered with wood, stood a noble mansion, belonging to the dowager 
lady of a Moldavian Bojar, or nobleman, at that time occupied by a 
detachment of five hundred soldiers belonging to the forces raised by 
Ypsilanti. The proprietress we saw driving about in Skulani, in great 
style, in a carriage and four, with two riders in front, and a couple of 
footmen behind, all dressed in the Turkish costume. Inconsiderable as 
the village otherwise appeared, it possessed at this time an importance not 
to be equalled by many towns, containing treasures to the amount of 
several millions of rubles. 

‘Having slept all night under the veranda of the post-house, we set off 
early on the following morning across the hilly regions to the east, from 
many parts of which we obtained delightful views of the broad valley 
stretching itself between the two empires of Russia and Turkey; which 
was beautifully divided by the serpentine course of the Prut, and bounded 
on both sides by mountain ranges, consisting of diversified tracts of forest, 
pasturage, and cultivated ground. As we descended into a deep valley, 
in the midst of this mountain scenery, our attention was arrested by a 
monument on the left side of the road, which, on our coming up to it, 
proved to be that erected by order of the Empress Catherine, on the spot 
where Prince Potemkin terminated a life the most splendid for honours, 
dignities, and riches, that perhaps ever fell to the lot of a courtier. It 
Consists of a round pillar, standing on a pedestal, and exhibiting on two 
sides of a square tablature, near the summit, a Russian inscription, the 
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letters of which, owing to the softness of the stone, are beginning tp 


become illegible. 


‘The scenery was romantic beyond description, and the remainder of 
our journey to Kishenef was exceedingly pleasant, being performed 
through a fertile valley, presenting villages, fields, meadows, and ying. 
yards; and, on either side, a chain of mountains covered with wood, 
As we approached the town, the mountains gradually became lower, ang 
at length every vestige of wood disappeared ; but, just before we entered 
it, we were interrupted by the discovery of a long row of pointed sto 
evideutly of remote erection, and forming part of one of the walls which 


the Emperor Trajan caused to be built through Dacia, and extending as 
far as the Tauridian Peninsula.'—pp. 253—256. 


As usual, our travellers found at Kishenef a great number of 
Jews, and several sects of Christians. Among the latter were 
members of the Moldavian, Serbian and Armenian churches. By 
the tribe that most arrested the attention of the Missionaries, was 
that of the Tchiganies or Gypsies, who inhabit a particular quarter 


of the town, and are distinguished by habits, occupations, anda 
polity peculiar to themselves. 


‘ The first time we observed any of this singular-looking class of men 
was at Kursk ; they increased upon us as we proceeded southward; and 
towards the Turkish frontiers, they became exceedingly numerous ; byt it 
was only at this place we found any of them stationary. Their houses are 
built of wood, within small courts, inclosed by wattled fences, in the same 
manner as those of the Moldavians, and exhibit more of cleanliness and 
order than might be supposed from the general appearance of the 
Their females are exceedingly fond of dress, and generally adorn them- 
selves with a profusion of trinkets. Some of them possess a considerable 
share of beauty; but with all their efforts to brighten their skin by the 
gloss which they contrive to give to their faces, they find it impousitie to 
eradicate the unequivocal marks ‘which they exhibit of remote Asiatic 
origin. Some of the men practise handicrafts, but the greater number 
deal in horses, and are frequently absent a great part of the year. 

‘Of the strolling Gypsies we saw great numbers encamped with their 
waggons and baggage, in the vicinity of the town. Their look was 
haggard and miserable in the extreme. They had recently arrived from 
Turkey, and appeared to be in circumstances of great poverty. They 
mostly subsist by juggling and fortune-telling, and are notorious for pil- 
fering and dissolute conduct. 

‘Not only the phisiognomy, but the language of this remarkable 
people, proves them to be of Indian origin; but at what period, or by 
what means they first penetrated into Europe, in almost every country of 
which they are found to exist, is a problem yet remaining unsolved in the 
history of our species.’—pp. 257, 258. 


The classical reader need hardly be told, that most of the pro- 
vinces adjacent to the Euxine abound in Roman antiquities. The 
most remarkable of those in the neighbourhood of Kishenef are 
the Trajan walls, raised to defend the empire against the Sarma 
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tians. Among the most curious of the oriental antiquities which 
Dr. Henderson saw there, was a collection of Tibetan = ik 
written ‘with silver letters on black paper. They were found by a 
asant, while digging the ground, and are supposed to have 
be left during the grand Mongolian expedition under Dchingis- 
han. 
; The roads from Kishenef to Bender were found by our travellers 
ina wretched state. The accommodations too were of the worst 
description, being occasionally only such as could be found in 
zemlianskies, or subterranean hovels, the dirt and smell of which 
are intolerable. Amongst his “ miseries” the Dr. mentions that 
in the morning, when about to escape from one of these caverns, 
on pulling on one of his boots, he found the lower part of it alread 
tenanted by a large frog. On his approach to Bender he was 
shewn the village of Varnitza, where Charles XII. defended him- 
self with such incredible bravery, after the disasters of Pultowa. 
In the village, an old man was still (1821) alive, who used in his 
boyish days to carry milk to the fugitive warrior. Leaving Ben- 
der, our missionaries were ferried over the Dniester, and soon after 
entered the extensive steppe which spreads between that river and 
the Bog,—a wide deserted waste, whose dreariness is relieved 
only by a number of sculptured monuments, erected as way-marks, 
at irregular distances on both sides of the road. They consist of 
large male and female images, hewn in stone, and shaped with 
considerable taste. They are supposed to have been erected in the 
fourth century, by the Mongolian tribes, who pouring down from 
the Volga, or rather daha onward from thence by a more nor- 
then tribe, spread terror through the nations inhabiting the 
eastern frontiers of the Roman empire. Part of this desert, and of 
the more fertile country which extends towards Odessa, is now in 
the occupation of German colonists, Catholics and Protestants, 
who, to the shame of western Europe, be it said, have fled thither 
in ~m to enjoy that religious toleration which was denied them 
at home. | 

The happy situation of Odessa, and the attention which it has 
long received from the Russian government, have already con- 
spired to render it a town of great maritime importance. It is 
represented by Dr. Henderson as in a flourishing condition, and 
entitled to the name of “ Little Petersburgh.” Thirty years ago it 
was a miserable village. It now boasts of two thousand stone 
houses, and forty thousand inhabitants. 

From Odessa, the Dr. and his companion prosecuted their jour- 
hey eastward, over a country beautifully diversified, and not the 
€s8 Interesting to scholars as it has been trodden and immorta- 
lized by Herodotus, and described by Mela, Pliny, Ptolemy, and 
Strabo Crossing the Bog, they pursued their way towards the 
Crimea, and had more than once occasion to notice the curious 
and picturesque effects of the mirage, which, being produced by 
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saline vapours, exhaled by the excessive heat of the sun, ‘ presented, 
to the view islands, castles, and a thousand fancied shapes, rising 
above the water, and exhibiting an undulating motion.’ ‘ With af : 
our experience of the deception, (adds the author), we were more 
than once imposed on by the speciousness of their appearance, ang 
conceived that we were approaching a lake, or an arm of the seq, 
when in reality in the midst of a dry and arid steppe.’ 

The Crimea is so well known from the descriptions of a multj- 
tude of authors, that we shall only select from Dr. Henderson’ 
account of his tour along its southern coast, the Italy of Russia, q 
single scene, which for rude natural grandeur admits of no rivalry, 


‘ The road at first lay through a beautiful valley, and was delightfully 
shaded with wood: after which we struck across some fields and 
till falling in with the grand southern chain, we gradually began to climb 
the zig-zag ascent, by which we intended to reach the coast. When 
near the summit of the pass, we turned about, and commanded an ex. 
tensive view of the enchanting valley of Baidari, intersected by numerous 
streamlets, studded with Tatar villages, and covered with the richest 
foliage and verdure. Proceeding through the mountain pass, we were 
introduced into a narrow defile, whence we commanded the view ofa 
panorama, the most astonishing and majestic imaginable. On either side 
rose bold perpendicular limestone rocks, to the height of more than two 
thousand feet, the brows of which were broken into the most horrific and 
threatening forms; at our feet presented themselves the prodigious na- 
tural stairs, known by the name of Merduvan, below which ap 
amongst immense detached masses of rock, two interesting Tatar villages, 
while the surface of the Euxine, unruffled by a single breath of wind, 
stretched from beneath us into the wide expanse towards Anatolia. Along 
the coast, at an inconsiderable distance, we could discover several ships, 
but owing to their being at so great a depth below us, they appeared ex- 
tremely diminutive in size. At the summit of the stairs is an enormous 
insulated rock, on which we stood some time, expressing to each other 
our mutual sentiments of wonder and delight. Round the west side of — 
this rock the path winds down a dangerous passage, formed partly by the 
cragginess of the precipice, and partly by steps made by the hand of man, 
Altogether, from the commencement of the descent to the bottom of the 
steps, it may be about 600 feet. The Tatar horses, being accustomed to 
the descent, succeeded far beyond our expectations ; but we had often to 
swing ourselves down by the boughs of trees from one terrace to another, 
till we were past the worst part of the declivity. Owing to the nimbleness 
of our steeds, they reached the bottom before us; and taking various 
directions in the bushy regions below, it was not without considerable 
difficulty that we collected them. 

‘ We now made for the village of Kiitchuk-koi, through a hideous region - 
of trap and shistose rock, exhibiting the most palpable indications of @ 
disrupture which took place in the year 1786, when the territory sunk, 
vast masses being dislodged from the superincumbent mountain, the coast 
was removed to the distance of from fifty to eighty fathoms further into the 
sea. Deep hollows and glens have been left, along the sides of which 8 
a narrow path, of great danger, along which we passed on horseback. 02 
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our arrival in the village, we took shelter from the scorching rays of an 
almost vertical sun, under the wide-spreading branches of a large walnut- 
tree, and enjoyed a delicious repast on the mulberries, pears, plumbs, and 
fresh figs, with which the Tatars supplied us in great abundance,’— 
PP. 358—360. 


Some readers will perhaps be surprised to hear that there is a 
sect of Quakers in Russia. They occupy eight villages on the 
right bank of the Moloshnaia, which flowing southward, empties 
itself into the sea of Azof. They place the whole of their religion 
in mystic exercises, to the exclusion of all external rites and cere- 
monies. They cannot be said to be altogether ignorant of the 
Bible, or of Christianity, but they are principally governed by their 
innate sense of morality. They have no sabbath; and far from 
considering marriage as a sacrament, they scarcely view it even as 
acivil rite. Directly opposite to these, on the left bank of the 
Moloshnaia, live the Mennonites, a sect of Baptists, the descend- 
ants of those who fled thither from the banks of the Vistula in 
1805, when the Prussian government attempted to enrol them 
among the new conscripts, contrary to their religious principle of 
non-resistance. Here, to the credit of Russia, they found an asy- 
lum from persecution, obtained liberal grants of land, and all the 
privileges which they could reasonably desire. Our missionaries 
passed through the possessions of both these kindred sects, and 
proceeding by Taganrog, rendered remarkable by the death of 
Alexander, and through the territory of the Don Kozaks, they 
crossed the famous river of that name, into Asia. Here again they 
found ample proof of the unbounded protection afforded by the 
Russian government to all descriptions of religions. At the con- 
fluence of a. small stream called Sarpa with the Volga, they dis- 
covered a colony of Moravians, who had been settled there for the 
last sixty years, with the view of converting the Pagan Kalmuks 
in the vicinity. In that great object they appear to have failed 
altogether ; but in the mean time their settlement became highly 
prosperous in a mercantile point of view, until two or three years 
ago, when unfortunately it was almost entirely destroyed by fire. 

Our author’s description of Astrakhan is necessarily very meagre, 
on account of the indisposition which confined him to his cham- 
ber, almost the whole of the time he remained in that celebrated 
mart of Asia. From thence he proceeded, as soon as he was suffi- 
ciently recovered, along the shore of the Caspian sea, and across 
the river Terek, to the mountains of the Caucasus, at the foot of 
which he encountered a religious sect called the Ingush, who may 
be ranked in the last and palest shade of Christianity, or rather in 

at ambiguous line, which, alternately Christian and Heathen, 
can scarcely be said to belong in strictness to either. 

‘ They believe in the existence of God, as a pure spirit, whom they call 

alle ; a plurality of demons, who sometimes assume a visible shape, and 
appear as armed men, with their feet inverted; the immortality of the 
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soul; the resurrection of the body ; and the temporary punishment of the 
wicked in a future state. They have a daily form of prayer, and 
benedictions at meals. That their ancestors, at some remote period, haye 
made a profession. of Christianity, most probably according to the forms 
of the Georgian, or Greek church, may be concluded from the veneration 
in which they still hold the remains of churches and monasteries in the 
Caucasus, and their worshipping the images which are still visible on they 
walls, They keep fasts about the same time with the eastern Christians 
and rest both on the first and third day of the week. 
‘Polygamy obtains among them, but the state of the females is not 99 
servile as among their Mohammedan neighbours, nor are they under an 
kind of restraint in the way of ordinary intercourse. They punish adul 
with great severity, both parties being put to death. ‘They are fond of 
dancing, but it is an established custom among them, that the sexes never 
dance together.’—pp. 485, 486. | 


The missionaries next proceeded over the mountains to Tiflis, 
whence, however, they were soon compelled to return to Peters. 
burgh, by Dr. Henderson’s indisposition. 

hile perusing this volume, we had occasion to mark several 
passages, written in that style expressively designated as “ cant;” 
and which we might have cited as specimens of the most vitiated 
taste, if we had not conceived too high a degree of respect for Dr, 
Henderson’s personal character, to suppose that they were. not 
meant by him in a sincere spirit of piety. It is impossible for any 
man, whatever his religious tenets may be, to read the work before 
us without admiring the unflinching perseverance by which the 
author was actuated, in a cause which he deemed to be that of 
heaven. There is also a great deal to be applauded, and extremel 
well worthy of being imitated, in the liberal and good-natured style 
of remark which he adopts on almost all occasions, when he speaks 
of modes of worship differing from his own. Whether Christian, 
Jewish, or Mohammedan, they generally experience from him the 
most generous construction of their principles, and the most impat- 
tial views of their history, and their influence upon the morals of 
those who profess them. That his success in the immediate ob- 


ject of his mission was of a very limited nature ; or in other words, 
that he failed altogether in ‘ advancing the interests of the Bible 
Society’ in Russia, was a result which every man, who was in any 
degree acquainted with the diversified population of that country, 
must have clearly foreseen. But for this result Dr. Henderson 


= 


and his companion are certainly not to be blamed. They did the 
best they could, and we may confidently predict that if such men, 
favoured as they were by the head of the Russian government, fell 
immeasurably short of the end which they had in view; there's 
not the smallest possible chance of success for those ‘‘ labourer’, 
who may attempt to follow them “in the same vineyard.” 
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Ant. Il. The Lives of celebrated Architects, ancient and modern: 
with Historical and Critical Observations on their Works, and on the 
Principles of the Art. By Francesco Milizia. Translated from the 
Italian, by Mrs. Edward Cresy. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 8s. London. 
Taylor. 1826. 


Mrs. Cresy has conferred a very valuable benefit upon the 
architectural art and its professors in this country, by the publica- 
tion of this work. It not only contains an excellent translation of 
Milizia’s production, which in itself would be entitled to great 
praise, but also several additional lives, besides corrections of some 
mistakes which that clever writer had committed, and references 
to the authorities upon which, though he did not acknowledge 
them, he frequently relied. . 

To mere biographical details Milizia paid much less attention, 
than to the history and progress of the art of which he was so en- 
thusiastic an admirer. He was indefatigable in collecting informa- 
tion concerning every ancient or modern building which was in the 
least degree worthy of his attention; and the critical remarks 
which he has made upon their perfections or defects, are generally 
acknowledged to have proceeded from a naturally pure taste, regu- 
lated by a sound judgment. His work may..in consequence be 
deemed of little interest for a general reader, who considers it onl 
as an assemblage of the lives of eminent men; while to the artist 
it offers a compendious, and, at the same time, a safe and instruc- 
tive, history of architecture, from its commencement to the close of 
the last century. Men of refinement, in whatever walk of life they 
move, cannot fail to admire in Milizia that unerring indication of 
a master-spirit, a determination to try every principle of the art by 
the criterion of natural impressions. There is a certain harmony 
between a mind well constituted and happy combinations of na- 
ture or art, which is a surer guide for the judgment than all the 
theories that ever were, or will be, invented. It is to this innate 
sense of fitness and beauty, that Milizia refers every work which 
he examines, and he boldly asserts, on all occasions, that scientific 
tules, which are not conformable to it, are founded only in error or 
in Sate vanity. 

ethaps we are indebted for his freedom from prejudice in this 
respect, to the circumstance that he originally entered into these 
inquiries, in order to gratify the admiration with which he was 
Inspired by the ancient and modern erections of the “eternal city.” 
4€ was not educated for the profession, nor did he even practise 
it; yet Vitruvius is certainly less intelligible, and Palladio not 
More instructive, than the writer before us, though both of these 
celebrated authors were also architects. Indeed, it is a very re- 
markable circumstance that, with the exception of Palladio, few of 
those great artists to whom Italy owes her noblest edifices, were 
tegularly initiated in the art. Michael Angelo, whose name will 
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never be separated from the dome of St. Peters, drew all his know. 
ledge of architecture from the resources of a genius equally gup. 
cessful in painting and in statuary. Several of the finest chure 
palaces, and bridges in Italy, as well as of the most venerable 
abbies and monasteries in Western Europe, were erected under the 
superintendence of monks, or individuals who made their way to 
architecture through the sister arts. | 

From the accounts which Milizia has handed down to us of his 
own life, it appears that he was the last scion of an opulent and 
noble family, in the kingdom of Naples. He was born at Ona, 
a small city of the Terra d’ Otranto, in 1725, and was sent at 
an early age to Padua, where his uncle practised medicine. After 
residing with him seven years, studying the belles lettres, though, 
as he informs us, to little advantage, young Milizia was permitted 
by his father to go to Naples, where he learned logic and meta. 
Sak under the celebrated Abate Genevesi ; and geometry and 
medicine, under P Orlandi, a monk of Celestino. onceiving an 
ardent desire to see other countries, and little imagining that 
money was necessary to enable him to accomplish his purpos, 
he took leave of his masters one fine morning, and set out on his 
tour. When he arrived at Leghorn, however, he found out his 
mistake, and not having the means of proceeding to France, he 
returned in the best manner he could to Oria, where he fixed his 
residence, dividing his time between literature and amusement. 
On the death of his father, he acquired some property, and re 
moved to Rome. Here he surrendered his mind to his passion for 
the fine arts, and wrote several works connected with them, which, 
from the intrepidity and justness of their criticisms, obtained him 
in due course of time a distinguished reputation. He also wrote 
several works on scientific subjects; but of all his productions, 
that which Mrs. Cresy has translated seems to have been the most 
perest. He died of a pulmonary complaint at Rome, in 1798. 

is character has been drawn by himself. It is an amusing and 
original sketch. 


‘It is not uncommon for authors to write elegant and egotistical effi- 
sions on their moral and physical character, which often excite a smile. | 
would willingly delineate my own; but as it has nothing in it singular o 
extraordinary, I find it difficult todo. Thus, I who have long studied 
myself, ‘ know not myself, and yet have attempted to describe others, 
sometimes from their writings, which perhaps contain opinions diametth 
cally opposite to their real sentiments. I am phlegmatic, choleric, 
haughty; at the same time modest, kind, and capable of endurance; 
courageous, noble in my ideas, and free from prejudice ; open to the rea 
soning of others, and fond of novelty. I cannot boast of much penett@ 
tion or reflection, yet am desirous of possessing every thing ; I am indus 
trious, compassionate, a sincere friend, and a good man; humble, without 
being abject; generous and easy, but severe. I hold in abhorrence evély 
mercenary feeling. I am studious, and anxious of acquiring a knowledge 
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of whatever is most useful: my works and discourses have procured me 
the reputation of being learned. 1 know myself to be otherwise, and am 
a heterogeneous compound of contradictions.’—Preface, xv. xvi. 


There is little doubt that, however colossal and magnificent may 
have been the edifices which were raised in Asia and Egypt, prior 
to the civilization of the Greeks, it is to the latter we are indebted 
for the science of architecture. They invented the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian orders ; to these, others have added the Tuscan and 
Composite, which are however nothing more than modifications, 
the former of the Doric, the latter of the Corinthian order. The 
first architects of whom Grecian history makes mention, are Tro- 

honius and Agamedes, who are said to have built the temple of 
Ne tune, near Mantinea, and the celebrated one of Apollo, at 
Delphi. The Labyrinth of Dedalus has rendered his name 
famous; but of all the ancient architects, whose names have been 
handed down to us, perhaps Callimachus was the most able, as 
well as the most enlightened. He is celebrated as the inventor of 
the Corinthian capital. The happy accident, which gave him the 
prototype of that beautiful ornament of the column, is well known, 
A young virgin died at Corinth ; her nurse, according to the custom 
of those days, placed on her grave a basket containing such viands 
as the maid preferred when alive, and covered them witha tile. It 
chanced that beneath the basket, the root of an acanthus was just 
beginning to put forth its leaves and stems, and as they grew, 
they crept up the sides of the basket, and hung from the hs of 
the tile, in so graceful a manner, as to attract the notice of Callima- 
chus as he passed. He was pleased with the beauty and novelt 
of the combination, and modelled from it the Corinthian capital. 
The ruins of ancient Greece which remain to this day, and of 
which we know of no more correct or animated views than those 
how in a course of publication, from the admirable drawings of 
Mr. Williams, attest the splendour to which architecture had arrived 
in that country, before its subjugation by Alexander. It is, how- 
ever, to be lamented, that of the individuals who had the genius 
to plan, and the means to execute, most of the temples and public 
buildings which were the pride of Greece, few are now known 
even by name, and of these, little can be related with any degree 
of certainty. . 

From Greece the art was introduced first into Macedonia, about 
three hundred years before the Christian era. To the same period 
are also referred, upon what authority we are not told, the wonders 
of Balbek and Palmyra. The style of their remains is undoubtedly 

teclan ; the workmanship employed upon them seems to have 

n of the most exquisite description ;—and yet of the workmen 
nothing is known! The next migration of the architectural art 
was to Rome, which, under the auspicious reign of Augustus, was 


Said to have been changed from a city of brick to one of marble. 
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During his reign, and that of his successors, not only the capital 
but all the provinces of the Roman empire were embellished with 
aqueducts, amphitheatres, theatres, baths, forums, bridges, pal 
and edifices of every description, which could be deemed conduciye 
to the health, business, or amusement of the Roman people. Yo 
we search in vain for memorials of the artists who raised many of 
those magnificent erections. Vitruvius, indeed, gives us the nameg 
of several of those architects, and of their works, but mothing 
more. His celebrated treatise, however, compensates us in a great 
measure for the want of such memorials. He is justly called 1 the 
father of architecture. His work contains all the rudiments of the 
art; and though written in a style by no means popular, yet it 
deserves all the labour that has been since bestowed upon it, in or- 
der to develope and illustrate the principles which it lays down, 

Of the architects who flourished during the middle ages, from 
the fourth to the fifteenth century, we have but scanty records, 
Amongst these, Aloisius, who lived under Theodoric, prince of the 
Ostrogoths, and king of Italy, appears to have taken an active 
part ‘in restoring several edifices in Rome and the surrounding 
countries, particularly the baths and aqueducts, which, from time, 
neglect, and warfare, were mostly impaired.’ Milizia extracts 
from Cassiodorus, a. letter, addressed by him as secretary of state, in 
the name of Theodoric, to this Aloisius, which, besides that it 
vindicates the Ostrogoths from the charge so often urged against 
them, of hostility to the elegant arts, exhibits a curious mixture 
of public spirit, philosophy, and credulity. 


‘It is glorious to preserve the wonderful works of antiquity; and itis 
our duty to restore the most useful and beautiful. I, says Theodone, 
cannot forget the fountain Abano, which, in the form of a vessel filled 
with cerulean water, I have seen boil from the bottom as amid burning 
furnaces ; and, notwithstanding the clouds of hot vapour, exhibit a won- 
derful clearness. The waters overflow the mouth, with a noise like wheels, 
swell on the lip, fall, and, flowing through tranquil and freezing canals, 
after many turnings, become boiling. “O wonderful artifice! the fires of 
nature are tempered by art, and that which was originally destructive to 
man, is, by his ingenuity, rendered wholesome and delightful. With 
reason do philosophers say that the elements are connected by reciprocal 
bonds, and that contrary things unite with wonderful confederation. Thus 
the water, which is precipitated from the rocks in boiling vapours,’ unites 
when entering the ornamental edifices of the baths, imparts its heat to the 
air, and being received into the reservoirs, becomes tractable, and is a use 
ful and agreeable medicine for all sorts of maladies. Quee ideo Aponum 
eveeca lingua beneficialis nominavit antiquitas. It is wonderful that the 
same water, which on its first issuing from the rock is noxious, should, 0 
descending to a more temperate soil, and being received into the fish- 
ponds of Nero, become as cold as it was hot at first. It is most probable, 
and in correspondence with the character of its author, that this fish-pond 
was ornamented with stones similar to green gems, in order that the walet 
might, by reflection, anpear in motion. But it is more extraordinaly 
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still, that, in this same bath, if a woman enters, the waters consume her. 
Thou, Aloisius, must direct thy attention to the renewal of these edifices, 


the baths, the conduits, clearing away all the bushes and brambles that 


have overgrown and insinuated themselves into the very heart of the 
buildings, and insensibly burst them asunder. More vipereo, prolem sibi 
focunditate contraria nutriant, unde se compago casura disrumpat. It is 
also necessary that you rebuild the destroyed palace, and divest of its now 
rude aspect the space between the public building and the fountain. Every 
thing should have a smiling appearance with the Antenor land of won- 
ders; among which the most remarkable is, that whoever steals beasts 
cannot deprive them of their wool, unless they are first dipped in the 
scalding waters of these mountains. Loquitur illic tacita natura dum 
judicat et sententiam quodammodo dicit, quee perfidiam negantis excludit. 
Expend what is necessary, and if the money which | have sent is not suffi- 
cient, send me an account of what is wanting and I will supply you. Quia 


non gravamur expendere ut tanta videamur ruris amcena custodire.”— 
vol, i. pp. 110, 1] 1. 


Another popular fable, which found an advocate in Cassiodorus, 
was, that the fountain of Arethusa, usually the most tranquil of 
waters, became disturbed if any one spoke near it, and foamed fu- 
riously if the voice was raised. His credulity was fully shared by 
his master Theodoric ; but it produced consequences the reve~se of 
those, which are usually engendered by superstition, as it led to 
the preservation and restoration of many public edifices, which 
would otherwise have perished from decay. The formula addressed 
by Theodoric to the prefect of Rome, is a striking monument of his 
taste, and of his great admiration for the remains of antiquity. 


‘The beauty of the Roman buildings requires a skilful overseer, in order 
that such a wonderful forest of edifices should be preserved with constant 
care, and the new ones properly constructed, both internally and exter- 
nally. Therefore we direct our generosity not only to the preservation of 
ancient things, but to the investing the new ones with the glories of anti- 
quity. Be it known, therefore, to your illustrious person, that for this end 
an architect of the Roman walls is appointed. And because the study of 
the arts requires assistance, we desire that he may have every reasonable 
accommodation that his predecessors have enjoyed. He will certainly see 
things superior to what he has read of, and more beautiful than he could 
ever have imagined. The statues still feel their renowned authors, and 
appear to live: he will observe expressed in the bronze, the veins, the 
muscles swoln by exertion, the nerves gradually stretched, and the figure 
expressing those feelings which act on a living subject. It is said that 
the first artists in Italy were the Etruscans, and thus posterity has given 
to them, as well as to Rome, almost the power of creating man. How 
wonderful are the horses, so full of spirit, with their fiery nostrils, their 
sparkling eyes, their easy and graceful limbs! they would move if not of 
metal. And what shall we say of those lofty, slender, and finely fluted 
columns, which appear a part of the sublime structure they support? That 
appears wax, which is hard and elegant metal; the joints in the marble 

cing like natural veins. The beauty of art is to deceive the eye. An- 


Cent historians acquaint us with only seven wonders in the world: the 
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temple of Diana at Ephesus; the magnificent sepulchre of the ki 

Mausolus, from whence is derived the word mausoleum; the bronze go. 
lossus of the sun in Rhodes ; the statue of Jupiter Olympus, of gold ang 
ivory, formed by the masterly hand of Phidias, the first of architects ; the 
palace of Cyrus, king of Media, built by Memnon of stones united 

gold ; the walls of Babylon, constructed by Semiramis of brick, pitch, and 
iron; the pyramids of Egypt, the shadows of which do not extend beyond 
the space of their construction. But who can any longer consider thege 
as wonders, after having seen so many in Rome? Those were famous 
because they preceded us; it is natural that the new productions of the 
then barbarous ages should be renowned. It may truly be said that all 
Rome is wonderful. We have, therefore, selected a man clever in the arts, 
who, in seeing so many ingenious things of antiquity, instead of remaining 
merely enchanted with them, has set himself to investigate the reason, 
study their books, and instruct himself, that he may become as learned as 


those in the place of whom he is to consider himself appointed.’—yol, j, 
pp. 112, 113. 


This, certainly, is very different from the language of a “bar. 
barian,” and tends strongly to support the opinions of those who 
maintain that the Goths, instead of being the destroyers, were the 
restorers of good taste. . 

The most superb monument that remains of the time of Jus- 
tinian, is the temple of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, since con- 
verted into a mosque by the Turks. It was built by Anthemins, 
who, besides being an architect, was, also a sculptor, and an 
ingenious mechanic. Milizia relates that he invented various 
methods of imitating earthquakes, thunder and lightning, and 
that on one occasion, in revenge for some affront offered him by 
the rhetorician Zeno, he produced an earthquake, which compel 
led the sophist to escape from his house in terror, ‘ It is said,’ adds 
Milizia, ‘ that he caused this effect by placing a number of kettles 
of water, and boiling them, between the walls separating his house 
from that of Zeno.’ If this report be true, it would prove that 
the power of steam was known to Anthemius, The pase at 
all events a remarkable one, as it is very certain that when Miliaia 
wrote, steam was unknown, as a mechanical power, in Italy. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries abounded in excellent ar- 
chitects. Of these Filipo Brunelleschi, a Florentine, is said 
have first revived the three ancient orders, though it would seem 
that he was little entitled to that honour, as those orders had been 
used before his time in the Bell-tower of Santa Chiara, at Naples. 
Brunelleschi conceived the idea of raising an octangular cupola 
over the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, at Florence. His idea 
was, to have it supported entirely on the walls of the church, with- 
out having recourse to arches, or piers, by which the cupolas 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople, and of St. Mark, at Venice, welt 
sustained. It is curious to observe the pains which Brunellesch! 
took to accomplish this undertaking, and the agitation, intrigu® 
and envy to whieh it gave rise in the architectural world. 
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‘ He went to Rome with a view of improving his knowledge on the sub- 
ject, when his mind became so absorbed, that he scarcely allowed himself 
the rest which nature required, and was in such want of money, that he 
pawned his jewels to obtain the common necessaries of life. He then 
returned to Florence, and secretly made the designs and models for his 
cupola, but did not shew them to the deputies of the building, having had 
sufficient proofs of their ignorance, from the manner in which they gene- 
rally conducted business. He simply stated his opinion, and set off again 
to Rome: as he expected, he was soon entreated to return to Florence, 
which he did immediately. .He asserted that he could raise the cupola 
without any difficulty; but first wished that the most eminent architects 
and engineers in Italy and Europe should be invited to offer their senti- 
ments on this important affair. His wish was complied with; and Bru- 
nelleschi went to Rome for the third time, to compare his design with the 
best models of antiquity. In about a year there were collected at Flo- 
rence, at a great expense, artists from all nations, as if it was intended to 
make a cupola for the whole terraqueous globe; and Brunelleschi being 
returned from Rome in 1420, a great assembly was called, consisting of 
the deputies or commissioners of the works, and of the most learned and 
ingenious citizens. The extravagant and ridiculous opinions started at 
this meeting, will not appear strange to those who are acquainted with the 
darkness which then covered Europe. Some projected piers, with arches 
over them, to support the beams for carrying the weight; others were for 
making one single pillar in the centre, and conducting the work after the 
manner of a tent. There were not wanting those who proposed forming a 
mound of earth, in which various pieces of money should be thrown, over 
which the cupola should be vaulted: as soon as the work had acquired the 
necessary solidity, the people were to receive permission to dig for the 
money, on condition of carrying away all the earth; thus leaving the cu- 
pola complete. That the Pantheon at Rome was built in this manner, is 
one of those follies which had gained credit for some time. Brunelleschi 
was of opinion that the work was to be done without any of these con- 
trivances. He was, however, treated as a madman, and turned out of the 
assembly. He continued firm in maintaining that he could raise this mass 
with a double vault, so as to be able to walk between the two, with stair- 
cases, lights, and passages. This assertion only drew on him the most 
bitter jests and taunts. He would not produce either model or design ; 
but to turn the laugh on his adversaries, he made use of a stratagem prac- 
tised towards the end of the same century by Christopher Columbus. He 
proposed to make an egg stand upright on a table. All present tried, but 
hot one succeeded. Brunelleschi, striking off one end of it, performed the 
miracle, ‘ We can do likewise!” was the universal exclamation,—‘* You 
will say the same when you have seen my model,” replied Brunelleschi. 
At length, after a multitude of objections, of fears, and doubts, he was 
commissioned to raise the cupola, but only to the height of 22 feet, as an 
experiment. An architect called Lorenzo Ghiberti was appointed his col- 
league. At this affront, Brunelleschi lost his patience; and, but for the 
interference of his friends, would at once have abandoned models, cupola, 
and Florence. He at length began the work, and soon afterwards feigned 
illness, that the workmen might receive their orders from his colleague : 

€ latter, not knowing how to conduct it himself, plainly shewed his 
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ignorance, and thus Brunelleschi remained sole director. As they proceag. 
ed, much time was lost: to repair this inconvenience, the architect e 
small eating-houses on the building, supplied with whatever the workmen 
might require; thus removing the necessity for their descending. 

‘ Brunelleschi completed his undertaking, which surpassed in height 
work of the ancients. The lantern alone remained imperfect : but he lef 
a model for it; and always recommended, even in his last moments," that 
it should be built of heavy marble, because, the cupola being raised op 
four arches, it would have a tendency to spring upwards, if not pressed 
with a heavy weight.’—vol. i. pp. 180—182. ie 


The greatest architect, however, who, according to Michael An- 
gelo, appeared in Italy since the ancients, was Bramante d’Urbino; 
who, besides reforming a great part of the Vatican, had the honour 
of commencing the basilica of St. Peter, under Julius II. This 
great work was begun in 1513, and before the death of that pope 
and the architect, was raised nearly to the cornice. The architects 
who succeeded him, however, made so many changes in his design, 
that, except the four great arches over the tribune, nothing of hi 
execution now remains. He had the honour of giving instructions 
to Rafaello. He is said to have composed some sonnets, and 
occasionally to have performed the part of an improvisatore. 
Bramante was followed by several great artists in the erection of 
St. Peter’s, but of them we shall only notice the greatest of them 
all, Michael Angelo Buonarroti. The principal incidents of his 
life are well known. One of the works by which he was most 
distinguished, was his painting of the roof of the Sistine chapel. 
Milizia’s critical observations upon that chef d’ouvre are original 
and judicious. 


‘ While Michael Angelo pursued the work, the pope inquired of him 
many times when he should have it finished. He answered, at length, 
When he should have satisfied himself on the subject of the arts. But 
perceiving that this answer displeased the pope, he soon removed the 
scaffold; and on the morning of All Saints, the pontiff, to his great de- 
light, performed the service in the chapel to an immense concourse of 
people. Michael Angelo wished to have retouched and embellished some 
parts, but was prevented on account of having to re-erect the scaffold. 
Who could suppose that such a stupendous work was finished in twenty 
months; particularly as Michael Angelo did every thing’ by himself, even 
to the preparing the ground for painting on, grinding the colours, 
making every necessary tool. This was his custom also in sculpture, a- 
ways making his instruments himself. It is said that the pope observed, 
that the painting appeared to him rather poor in colouring and gold; 
when Michael Angelo answered, that the men of the other world were not 
rich, and even contemned riches. 

‘ From working for such alength of time with his head upwards, Michael 
Angelo contracted such a defect in his sight, that, for many months, 
could neither see nor read unless in that position; and whoever wishes © 
look at it attentively must feel the same inconvenience. It has cons? 
quently neither been studied nor copied. The smoke of the torches a 
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candles blackens the colouring. | It would be better to paint on perpendi- 
cular walls, and leave the -vaulting and soffite merely to represent the 
heavens, in which might be seen clouds, stars, the moon, the sun, or birds, 
but never men, quadrupeds, fish, or plants; and although angels, saints, 
and fabulous deities, are rightly placed there, still the inconvenience of 
looking at them should be a sufficient motive for abolishing the 
practice. Set 

‘The painting of the Sistine roof, according to the judgment of some, is 
the noon-day of the arts, dissipating the darkness which had so long en- 
circled the horizon of the art. 

‘Whether we consider the beauty of the figures, the rotundity of the out- 
line, or the graceful and easy proportions, we are equally delighted. 

‘The naked figures, in which the perfection of the art is discovered, are 
of various ages, countenances, and attitudes. Some support festoons of 
oak leaves and acorns; the arms of Julius II., denoting his to have been 
the golden age. The compartments have six corbels on each side, and 
one in the centre of each extremity. In these corbels are sybils and pro- 
phets, 11 feet high; in the spaces between them are the generations of 
Jesus Christ; and in the centre of the cieling is the creation of the world 
to the deluge, and the intoxication of Noah. But superior to all is the 
figure of Adam, half on one surface and half on another; but in conse- 
‘quence of the perspective, it appears to be painted on the same plane. It 
is a profile, one arm of the cross is inwards, one outwards, and it looks 
detached from the wall. This is the more to be admired, as there were 
not then so many rules of perspective. ‘There are‘also many females, ha- 
bited in various and whimsical costumes, which sufficiently shew that 
Buonarroti knew how to arrange the draperies with grace and elegance, 
although he had a greater proportion of naked figures, evincing the supe- 
nority of his drawing, and his perfect knowledge of the play of the muscles.’ 
—vol. i. pp. 270—272. 


In 1546, Michael Angelo was declared architect of St. Peter’s. 
He refused this charge at first, alleging that architecture was not 
his profession ; but at length was prevailed on to accept the situa- 
tion, on the condition that he should receive no reward for his 
labour! He had full liberty to pull down and rebuild as he 
thought fit. We shall give a few of Mblizia’s observations on 
Buonarroti’s share in that stupendous edifice, and on his general 
merits as an architect. 


‘In the church of St. Peter, we see the architectural grandeur of Michael 
Angelo. He rejected, and with reason, the design of Sangallo ; he formed 
the plan of a well-proportioned and elegant Greek cross, terminating three 
extremities semicircularly, and the other square, with ample wings in the 
flank of the great nave. One single order of majestic Corinthian pilasters, 
decorate both the interior and exterior of this grand temple. The order 
of the facade was to have been the same, and of the same height, as that 
within. It is now ornamented with eight large pilasters, having three 
doors in the centre, and four large niches. The interpilasters, in which 
were the doors, were wider than those which contained the niches. Op- 
posite to each pilaster a column was placed, forming a portico with seven 
intercolumniations in front, it is impossible to say whether these interco- 
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lumniations of various widths would have produced a good effect. The 
three centre intercolumniations were repeated, forming a double po,. 
tico, the front terminated at the top by a pediment—we may also doubt if 
this would have looked well. The grand cupola had, as it were, the whole 
church for a base, on which it rose surrounded by the four smaller ones, 
The whole was on a grand, noble, beautiful, and majestic scale, and evinces 
the sublime talent of Buonarroti, exciting indignation towards those who 
have so disgracefully deformed it. 

‘ The ornaments of the windows and niches, and the vaults of the supe- 
rior niches above the necking of the pilasters, cannot certainly be admired; 
and how are we to endure those unsightly pediments over the large win- 
dows of the transept, whilst every pediment within must be considered use- 
less? The attic, which surrounds the temple exteriorly, is too high; the 
windows badly formed, and the ornaments extremely heavy. This attic 
is so evidently irregular, that the advocates of Michael Angelo deny its 
being his. The drum of the cupola is superb, the figure of the latter ex- 
cellent, and the mechanical part wonderful; but the lantern with those 
flambeaux is by no means agreeable: here, again, his admirers, as if paid 
by him to defend his works right or wrong, maintain that this also was not 
his design. The exterior basement of this great edifice is beautiful ; but 
the numberless angles, with the pilasters, which make their appearance 
one under the other, are most insufferable. 

‘The church of St. Peter, and the sacristy of San Lorenzo at Florence, 
are the finest works of Buonarroti; and these, with every other, shewa 
genius in invention, sagacity in the arrangement, and a perfect knowledge 
of construction. But in his ornaments he took great liberties; he some- 
times departed from all good rules, introduced a certain boldness, mixed 
with the whimsical, which were his peculiar characteristics in painting. 
He used to say that he knew little or nothing of architecture: this might 
merely be an expression of modesty. It is, however, certain that archi- 
tecture was not his original profession. He still merits a distinguished 
rank among architects. If he had applied himself to discover its origin 
and rules, he would not have committed so many errors. His caprices 
have been a ladder for those of Borromini and the modern school. His 
famous saying, ‘“‘ We should have the compass in the eye,” has been 
abused, and has made many architects sworn enemies to labour. Itis 
impossible to have a knowledge of proportion without having had the com- 
passes for some time in the hand; at the same time observing the best 
works, in order to form a just taste, and produce something valuable— 
vol. i. pp. 295—297. 


Milizia relates that, on opening Michael Angelo’s coffin, twenty- 
five days after his death,—- 


‘ The body, though not embalmed, was found perfect, without the least 
unpleasant smell, appearing like an old man in a calm sleep. _ It is still 
more extraordinary, that on opening the sepulchre forty years afterwards, 
perhaps to repair it, the senator Filippo Buonarroti and many others being 
present, the body was still perfect ; and the sole of one of his slippers flew 
off to the distance of two braccia, from being so dry.’—vol. i. p. 295 


We have left ourselves searcely any room to notice the very 
interesting criticisms which our author has written on the works 
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and genius of Palladio, one of the most distinguished of modern 
architects. His books have been received with favour in every 
cultivated nation, particularly in this country, where they have a 
very numerous class of admirers. He is thought, however, by 
Milizia, to have ‘studied rather to imitate the antique, than to 
examine if it were exempt from faults.’ It is worthy of remark, 
that he always preferred constructing his edifices of brick, and 
casing them over with composition or marble. In this he also 
followed the ancients, observing that their edifices of burnt earth 
were more permanent than those of stone. The reason is obvious. 
Bricks being more porous, receive the cement, and soon form with 
it one entire mass, an advantage which stone does not possess. 
After noticing his principal defects, Milizia thus handsomely con- 
cludes Palladso’s character. 


‘ Nevertheless, Palladio is the Raphael of architecture, and most justly 
deserves to be studied above every other. His edifices were numberless, 
but he never was employed on magnificent and stupendous structures ; 
these were rare, and fell to the lot only of the Michael Angelos and Ber- 
niniss Had an opportunity been afforded him, his majestic and simple 
style would have triumphed over every other. Of Palladio we may say 
with Pliny, ‘‘ Beatos puto, quibus datum est aut facere scribenda, aut 
scribere legenda; beatissimos verd quibus utrumque.” Palladio is then 
more than blessed, since he said and did things worthy not only of being 
written and repeated, but also of being looked at with pleasure, and eter- 
nally studied and imitated. Vicenza is grateful to her benefactor, and is, 
perhaps, the only city that has rewarded her Palladio.’-—Vol. i. p. 46. 


In the life of Domenico Fontana, Milizia gives a very interest- 
ing account of that architect’s operations for raising the obelisk of 
Theban marble, which remained standing, but partly interred, near 
the wall of the sacristy of St. Peter’s, where was formerly the cir- 
cus of Nero. It was transported from Italy in the time of Cesar, 
and of the immense number of obelisks then in Rome, was the only 
one remaining entire. The labour of raising it was prodigious ; 
the proceedings are described with great minuteness, at which one 
is not surprised, when it is known that they were made an impor- 
tant affair of state. 

Milizia does not omit to pay due respect to our own great archi- 
tects, Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren. The greater part of 
the life of the latter, however, appears to have been written by a 
professional gentleman, to whose assistance Mrs. Cresy acknow- 
edges herself indebted for it, and also for all the memoirs after 
page 372, in the second volume. But as we have already accom- 
plished our purpose, of introducing to the reader, a work which 
might otherwise not have found its way beyond the profession, and 
as we have sufficiently indicated its general merits, we shall con- 
clude with recommending it as a very proper accompaniment to 
the Dictionary of Painters, and equally worthy of an honourable 
place in every gentleman’s library. 
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Art. III. The German Novelists: Tales selected from ancient and 
modern Authors, in that Language: from the earliest Period down 4 
the close of the Eighteenth Century. Translated from the Orig; 
with Critical and Biographical Notices. By Thomas Roscoe. 4 yo 
8vo. 12.18s. London. Colburn. 1826. 


WE can scarcely imagine any task of editorial management more 
embarrassing than that which Mr. Roscoe has chosen to im 
upon himself; as well in the present undertaking, as in his pre- 
vious and similar series of the Italian Novelists. In langoy 
abounding in works of fiction, it must be exceedingly difficult to 
regulate the preference of such specimens ; and it is marvellous} 
easy to discover that the collection, when made, might have beey 
better composed. For a cabinet of national tales, the limits of q 
few volumes can never thoroughly satisfy the object desired, nor 
enable the compiler to avert every charge that may be raised 
against his judgment. Something must always be omitted that it 
may be declared proper to have inserted ; and some pieces will still ; 
be found in the series, that the fastidious critic could desire to re. 
place by others (in his opinion) of superior merit. 

Perplexing as we know the business of selection in these cases to 
be, and obvious and common-place as is the power of raising a 
hundred objections against even the best choice of such difficulties, 
we shall carefully abstain from all rigid criticism on the mere plan 
of the English version of the ‘German Novelists,’ which Mr 
Roscoe has offered to our notice. A more voluminous collection 
than he has given, might only have proved repulsive or wearisome 
to the public taste ; and within the limits to which he has re 
stricted himself, he has perhaps collected as much variety, and 
exhibited as many characteristic specimens of the imaginative 
prose literature of Germany, as it was possible to compress into 
four moderately sized volumes. We will promise the English 
reader that the series of these selected tales shall sufficiently fam- 
iiarize him with the whole tenor of German fiction ; that “a 
shall give him a full insight into the peculiar passion for the 
and the horrible, the monstrous and the grotesque, which seems t0 
have belonged to the Teutonic mind in all ages; and that they 
shall enable him thoroughly to appreciate the nature and real 
value of the romantic literature of Germany, which, among us, I 
has been for some years so much a fashion to extol. More that 
all this, no collection of the kind can of itself aspire to effect. 

The numerous translations of single German novels which have 
lately appeared,—Mr. Soane’s specimens of the national romance, 
which we noticed in a late number,*—this series of pieces which 
Mr. Roscoe has selected,—and the similar collection promised 
from the pen of Mr. Gillies,—all these publications will have ret 
dered our language the repository for a great portion of the best 
and worst German fictions; and our veriest homebred lovers 
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* See Monthly Review, No. x. p. 464. 
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letters may henceforth judge for themselves, of what materials the 
imagination and taste of the Germans are compounded. 

e suspect that the result of this more intimate acquaintance 
will not tend to support, still less to increase, whatever measure of 
respect may happen to have been entertained for the national mind 
of that people. In truth, its all-pervadin quality is only un- 
bounded extravagance, both of fancy and filing: The German 
novelist almost invariably confounds the monstrous conceptions of 


whatever is most strange, terrific, and impossible, with the legiti- 


mate province of imagination. He ‘‘sups his full of horrors,” and 
has only a nightmare for the result. He cares not how violently 
and absurdly he outrages all the laws of the natural world : it is 
enough if he has spurned the bounds of real creation, and it mat- 
ters not whither he may speed in the insanity of his course. He 
has the complacent conviction that he must be soaring in the 
elevation of genius, only because he has quitted the region of. 
common sense. No German writer of novel or romance, seems 
ever to have the most distant suspicion, that it is possible to fall 
into absurdity ; nor to be moved with the slightest dread of the 
ridiculous: nothing is too revolting and unnatural in horror, too 
puerile and inconsistent in design, too grovelling or too absurd in 
detail, for his diseased invention. In the relation of domestic for- 
tunes, he mistakes frothy rhapsody for “the sentiment of the 
heart,” voluptuous impurity of thought for the workings of the 
finer passions, a loose morality for metaphysical causation, affecta- 
tion for pathos, buffoonery for humour, and ribaldry for wit. 

We refer not here to any two or three German writers in parti- 
cular, nor even to any single class of productions among the stores 
of their national fiction, but to the general features and attributes of 
their imaginative literature. Doubtless, there are a few pieces of 
very high merit in German fiction, but these can form no average 
standard of excellence ; and we are convinced that the great mass 
of less worthy specimens, which the zeal of translators has clothed 
inan English garb, will go far to reduce German imaginative lite- 
rature to its proper estimation in this country. By the partiality 
of a few scholars, its enthusiastic admirers, it has certainly been 
vastly overrated ; and.their report has been implicitly credited by 
all —— not better informed: the public can now decide for 
itself, 

In opening these volumes, we had expected to find Mr. Roscoe’s 
translations prefaced by an essay on the history of German fiction. 

uch a paper would form a natural and obvious introduction to a 
work, which professes to offer a ‘ selection, with critical and bio- 
graphical notices, from ancient and modern authors, in that lan- 
guage, from the earliest period to the close of the last century.’ It 
must form, we presumed, a necessary part of such an undertaking, 
to describe the rise and progress of imaginative narration among 
the people, one great department of whose literature was thus to 
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be displayed. Some attempt, we conceived, would be made tg 
trace the remote origin of traditions and legends, which have heey 
used for the foundation of popular national tales, and become jp. 
terwoven with the superstitions, tastes, and manners of the coun. 
try; and the transition would be gradual and consecutive, tg 
observe the important influence of these early productions upon 
the inventive talent of later ages. 

But we have been disappointed : Mr. Roscoe has wholly shrupk 
from the effort to present us with any introductory and explana 
sketch of this kind ; and he has used a short and meagre _prefaee 
only to plead his apology and justification for the omission. He 
dwells much on the difficulties of such an attempt, on the dry and 
repulsive nature of ‘ black-letter researches,’ and on the incompa- 
tibility of antiquarian inquiries with the light and popular matenals 
of his text. He declares his fear of fatiguing the attention of his 
readers ; and concludes, in modesty or indolence, with confessing 
his own want of ability for the learned office of a commentator, 
We cannot assent to any part of this reasoning. Antiquarian re- 
searches are only wearisome and uninteresting, when they are 
abandoned to mere laborious drudges, who infect their subject with 
their own dullness. Our Wartons, our Percys, our Ellises, and 
Scotts, are brilliant examples of the easy and elegant attraction, 
which minds gifted with imagination and taste can throw around 
such studies. And the difficulties of an essay on the narrative fic- 
tion of Germany, should surely in this day be regarded with no 
alarm by a mind of ordinary learning, ingenuity, or industry. 

The materials for a complete, and at the same time light and 
general view of the subject, are in fact abundant. The excellent 
remarks on ancient Teutonic poetry and romance, contained in 
Weber’s Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, carry the inquirer 
back to the first faint dawn of German fiction; and various mo- 
dern works by learned natives, may lead him through the rise and 
progress of the national a literature. In the ingenious 
and erudite prefaces to the Folks-sagen of Von Otmar, and the 
Folks-marchen of Gottschalck, there exists a rich mine of know- 
ledge, on the popular traditions of Germany, and the stories 
founded thereupon. Flogel’s History of Comic Literature (Ges- 
chichte der Komischen Litteratur) curiously marks the growth of 
the national humourous fiction, such as it is, which can provoke the 
slow merriment of all classes of his phlegmatic countrymen. The 
Folks-bucher of Gorres, and the Folks-sagen of Biisching, contail 
in themselves sufficient matter for illustration and evidence, on the 
composition and progressive increase of the stores of popular fic- 
tion ; and the well-known Kinder and Haus-marchen of those able 
and enthusiastic antiquarians, the brothers Grimm, are accomp@ 
nied by the most valuable notices on the various tales which were « 
cepa or naturalized, in their country, during the middle ages: 

ith all this mass of German fiction, and all the learning of 
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German commentators before us,—and Mr. Roscoe is evidently 
and necessarily familiar with the writings of several of them,—it is 
really idle to talk of a want of materials, or of the difficulties of 
composing a prefatory and comprehensive view of their common 
subject. The absence of such an introduction is a serious defect 
in this work. 

The early prose fiction of Germany constitutes by far a more cu-" 
rious and attractive fund of whimsical entertainment, than the 
more ambitious, and not less extravagant, productions of her mo- 
dern novelists and romance writers. We can tolerate the absur- 
dities of a rude age, and smile over the tales of fantastic wonder- 
ment and preternatural terror, which exercised the credulity, and 
raised the awe, of a simple and superstitious people. We read such 
things for the evidence which they afford of the state of society in 
half-civilized times. They teach us to mark the first wild and un- 
cultivated flights of imagination ; they shew us how the earl 
tastes of nations were moulded, how their feelings were ina oe 4 
their manners formed and affected ; and often how rude precepts 
of virtue were inculcated. They smack of the quaint attributes of 
their times, both in the writers and listeners. We view the gross 
extravagances of such works, through a very different medium 
from that in which it is possible to regard the grave follies and 
vitiated taste of the national fictions of these days. It is difficult 
to extend our toleration to the elaborate extravagances of modern 
German romance, which, in the boasted age of cultivated know- 
ledge and refinement, would rival the monstrous improbabilites, 
without being able. to claim the originality, of a barbarous intellect. 

The first story of the olden time, which Mr. Roscoe has printed 
in his collection, is the pleasant history of Reineke Fuchs, or Rey- 
nard the Fox. The origin of this amusing tale is involved in much 
obscurity ; and the most ancient extant version of it bears date no 
higher than the fifteenth century. But it appears among the 
earliest printed works of Germany and England ; and we have no 
doubt that the original was of far greater antiquity. At whatever 
precise time it was composed, it is assuredly one of the most cu- 
nous satires of the middle ages; and the vein of sly and caustic 
humour which runs through it, would do no discredit to the mor- 
dacious talent of Swift himself. It was evidently personal in its 
application ; and whether the prototype of the prmpe. character 
was chancellor of the duchy of Juliers, or a duke of Lorraine, as 
the wisdom of divers German commentators has variously disco- 
vered, Reynard the Fox will ever have his exemplars in the annals 
of human courts. He is the wily minister and favourite of the 
king of the beasts; and by his endless plots and intrigues, he not 
only imposes upon his royal master, the lion, but throws the whole 
forest court into disorders, which he turns to his egregious and 
manifest profit. Instead of attempting a modern translation from 
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the German, Mr. Roscoe has here, Poser 5 enough, used an glj 
English version of the tale, the language of which has a quai, 
ness somewhat in keeping with the antiquity of the original, 
must find room to illustrate the whimsical conduct of the alleg 
At a solemn court of the beasts, held by Lion the autocrat, 
divers animals came forward to prefer charges of murder, felon 
and other high crimes and misdemeanors against the absent R 
nard. Sir Isegrim the wolf, Curtise the hound, the panther, ang 
Kayward the hare, have all their accusations of him to make 
before the throne of majesty. But Grimbard the goat, the kins. 


man of Reynard, replies to them with the following goodly de. 
fence :— 


We 


‘Then spoke Grimbard, who was Reynard’s sister’s son, being much 
moved by anger: ‘“ Isegrim, you are malicious, and it is a common prover), 
that ‘ malice never yet spake well ;’ and what can you advance against 
kinsman, Reynard? I wish you had only to encounter the risk, that 
whichever of you had most injured the other, was to be hanged, and diea 
felon’s death ; for I tell you, were he here in court, and as much in ou 
monarch’s favour as you are, it would be but small satisfaction for you to 
beg mercy. You have many times bitten and torn my kinsman with your 
venomous teeth, and much oftener than I can reckon ; though I will recal 
some instances to your shame. Can you have forgotten how you cheated 
him in regard to the plaice which he threw down from the cart, while you 
followed aloof for fear¢ Yet you devoured the good plaice alone, and 
left him nothing but the bones, which you could not eat yourself. You 
played the same trick with the fat flitch of bacon, which was so good, 
that you took care to devour the whole of it yourself. When my uncle 
entreated his share, you retorted with scorn: ‘ Fair young man, you shall 
surely have your share,’ and yet you gave him nothing, although he won 
it at great hazard, inasmuch as the owner contrived to catch my kinsman 
in a sack, from which he with difficulty got away with his life. Such 
injuries hath this Isegrim done to Reynard; and I beseech your lordships 
to judge if they are sufferable. Again he complains, that my kinsman 
hath wronged him in his wife; and true it is, that Reynard could boast 
her favour seven years before friend Isegrim did wed her. But if my 
uncle, out of courtesy, did pay her attentions, what is that to him? he 
took her for better and worse; nor ought he to complain of any foregoing 
transaction not belonging to him. Wisdom, indeed, would have con- 
cealed it, for what credit can he get by the slander of his own wife, espe- 
cially when she is not aggrieved ! . 

‘ Next comes Kayward the hare, with his complaint in his throat, which 
seems to be a mere trifle. Ifhe will learn to read and sing, and read not 
his lesson aright, who will blame the schoolmaster for giving him a little 
wholesome correction : for if scholars are not sometimes beaten and chas- 
tised, depend upon it, they will never learn. Lastly, Curtise complains, 
that he had stolen a pudding with infinite pains out of the window, ata 
season when victuals are scarce. Would not silence better have become 
such a transaction? for he stole it: ‘ Male queesisti, et male perdidisti; 
it was evil won, and evil lost ; and who shall dare to blame Reynard fot 
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the seizure of stolen goods from a thief? It is reasonable, that he who 
understands law, and can discern equity, being also of high birth, as my 
kinsman is, should do justice to the law. Nay, had he hanged up the 
hound when he took him in the fact, he could have offended none but the 
king in doing justice without leave. Yet, out of respect to his majesty he 
did it not, though he reaps small thanks for his labour; thus subjected to 
the vilest calumnies, which greatly affect him. For my uncle is a true 
and loyal gentleman, nor can he endure falsehood ; he does nothing with- 
out the counsel of the priest, and I assert, that since our lord the king 
proclaimed peace, he never dreamed of injuring any man. He lives like 
arecluse; only eats one meal a day, and it is now a year since he tasted 
flesh, as I have been truly informed by some of his friends who saw him 
only yesterday. He has moreover left his castle Malepardus, and aban- 
doned his princely establishment, confining all his wishes to a poor her- 
mitage. He has forsworn hunting, and scattered abroad his wealth, living 
alone by alms and good men’s charities; doing infinite penance for his 
sins; so that he is become pale and lean with praying and fasting, for he 
would fain be with God.’ 

‘ Thus, while Grimbard stood preaching, they perceived coming down 
the hill towards them, stout Chanticleer the cock, who brought upon a 
bier a dead hen, whose head Reynard had bitten clean off, and it was 
brought before the king to take cognizance thereof.’—vol. i. pp. 14—17. 


Reynard is summoned to court to answer these heavy charges ; 
but he seems only to aggravate his guilt by the treacherous and 
cruel stratagems which he successively plays off to punish the two 
royal messengers, his enemy, Bruin the bear, and Tibert the cat. 
At length, his nephew, Grimbard, persuades him to come to court 
and face his enemies; but, notwithstanding all his artful address, 
the proofs of his accumulated guilt are so undeniable, that he is 
condemned to be hanged. The air of resignation and meekness 
which he now assumes is very amusing. 


‘ As the king was thus pondering, Tibert said to Sir Bruin, ‘‘ Why are 
you so slow in the execution of your sentence, and you Sir Isegrim? See 
you not there are many bushes and hedges; it is near evening, and if the 
prisoner escape, his subtlety is so great, that all the art in the world will 
never again entangle him. If you mean to execute him, proceed quickly. 
---It will be night before the gallows can be made.” At these words 
Isegrim exclaimed, suddenly recollecting himself, ‘‘ There is a pair of gal- 
lows hard by ;” at the same time he fetched a deep sigh! ‘‘ What, are 
you afraid, Sir Isegrim; or is this execution against your mind!” said 
Tibert, “remember the hanging of both your kinsmen was his work. Had 
you now a proper sense of justice, you would hang him for the same, and 
not stand trifling thus.” Isegrim, half angry, answered, ‘* Your anger puts 
out the eye of your better reason, though if we had a halter that would fit 
his neck, we would soon despatch him.” Reynard, who had long remain- 
ed silent, said; « Yes, I beseech you to shorten my pain ; Sir Tibert has 
a cord strong enough, in which he himself was hanged at the priest’s house, 
when he got betweeen the holy man’s legs and bit him so dreadfully. Be- 
sides, he can climb well; let him mount and be my executioner; for it 
would be a discredit both to Sir Bruin and Sir Isegrim, thus to treat their 
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own nephew.* TI am sorry I live to see it; but since you are resolved jy 
be my hangman, play your parts and delay not. Go before, uncle Bruin 
and lead the way : follow me Isegrim, my cousin, and beware I escape not,” 
“ You say well,” said Bruin, “it is the best counsel I ever heard you give,” 
‘ So forth they went, and Isegrim and all his friends guarded Re 

leading him by the neck and other parts of his body, at which usage the 
fox felt quite dismayed. Yet he said meekly, ‘‘ Why put yourself to aj 
this trouble, my best kinsman? Believe me, I could well entreat your fo. 
giveness, though you rejoice in my sufferings. Still I know, that did 
aunt, your wife, see what was passing, she would not see me thus cruel] 
tormented, were it only for old affection’s sake. But do with me ag 
will; I must endure the worst: as for Bruin and Tibert, I leave my re. 
venge to justice, and to you the reward of traitors. I know my worst, 
fortune and death can come but once. I wish it were already past, for to 
me it is no terror. I saw my brave father die, and how quickly he vanish. 
ed! The worst of death is therefore familiar to me.” ‘ Then,” said Sir 
Isegrim, ‘‘ let us make haste, for his curse shall not light upon me by delay. 
ing ;” so he on one side, and Sir Bruin on the other, they led the fox tothe 
gallows; Tibert skipping before them with the halter.’—vol. i. pp. 51—83, 


Reynard, however, saves himself at the gallows-tree, by a per- 
tended unburthening of his misdeeds, in which he is made, with 
much adroitness, while he extenuates his own guilt, to accuse all 
his enemies as the corrupters of his innocence ; and he alarms the 
king, by the false account of a treasonable conspiracy, in which 
he implicates them. The whole of this ‘ last dying speech and 
confession” of Sir Reynard is very humourously contrived: the 
culprit receives a free pardon in return for his disclosures; he is, 
moreover, taken into the royal favour and high honour; his ene- 
mies are disgraced and plundered to enrich him, and he himself 
hypocritically quits the court, under pretence of making a pilgr- 
mage to atone for his past sins. 

The second part of the tale is little more than a repetition, with 
some variations, of the first. Reynard becomes again audacious 
in guilt ; and this time, after slaying Kayward the hare outright, 
and devouring his carcase, he sends his head in derision to the 
king. For this, and other deeds of blood, he is, as before, ac- 
cused in his absence, and summoned to court to defend himself; 
and now also he succeeds a second time in imposing upon the 
king by his flatteries. His mode of propitiation is very amusing. 


‘<< May that divine power from which nothing can be hidden, save the 
lord my king, and my sovereign lady the queen, and give them grace t0 





ad 


* « Theviolence of the bear, the wolf, and the cat, pursuing Reynard even 
to execution, shews the malice of great persons against their enemies. The 
fox’s patience and mild temper, also shews, that when men are in extte- 
mity, they must make use of all their virtues, especially meekness, which 
most insinuates itself into men’s gocd opinion, and excites compassion; 
while rudeness and violence only increase the mischief.”—Ezx. from Old 
Eng. Comm. 
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know who has right, and who has wrong; for there are many false shews 
in the world, and the countenance betrays not the heart. Yet I wish it 
were openly revealed, and that every creature’s trespass stood written on 
his forehead, although it cost me the uttermost of my substance; or that 
your majesty knew me as well as I do myself, and how I devote myself 
early and late, to your majesty’s service. ‘To this I owe the malice of my 
enemies, who envy me your majesty’s grace and favour. I have indeed 
cause to cry shame upon those who have so deadly belied me; yet I know 
that my sovereign lord and lady will not be imposed upon by their mali- 
cious falsehoods. Your majesties will consider all things according to the 
right of your laws: it is only justice I look for, and desire that the guilty 
may feel the full weight of his punishment. Believe me, dear lord, it shall 
be seen before I leave your court, who I am: one, who though he cannot 
flatter, will shew his face with unshrinking eye, and an unblemished fore- 
head. 

‘ All that stood in the royal presence were amazed, and looked at each 
other, when the fox spoke so boldly. But the king, with a stately counte- 
nance, replied : ‘‘ Sir Reynard, I know you are expert in fallacies ; but words 
will no longer avail you. I believe this day will be the last of your glory and 
your disgrace; therefore I will not chide you much, because I intend you 
shall live so short a time. The love you bear me, has been shewn to the 
coney and the rook; your reward shall be a short life on earth. There is 
an ancient saying: ‘a pot may go long to the water, but will come home 
broken in the end :’ and your crimes, though so long successful, shall now 
pay the penalty with death.” 

‘ At these words, Reynard was stricken with fear, and wished himself 
far away; yet he found he must put the best face upon it, whatever for- 
tune might betide. He therefore said: ‘“‘ My sovereign lord; it is but 
Justice that you hear me, in answer to my accusers; for were my faults 
more heinous than any can make them, equity calls for a hearing from 
the accused. I have done the state some service with my counsels, and 
may do so still. I have never deserted your majesty in emergencies, when 
others shrunk from your side. If my enemies then utter slanders, have I not 
aright to complain. It was once otherwise, and time may bring round the 
old course, for the actions of good servants ought not to be forgotten. I 
see here many of my kindred and friends, who now make no account of 
me, but can venture to deprive you of the best servant you possess. Had 
[been guilty, should I have dared to have made my appearance thus vo- 
luntarily, in the very throng and press of my enemies. That would have 
been madness, indeed, more especially when I was at full liberty; but 
heaven be thanked I know my enemies, and dare encounter them, innocent 
alam. Had I not laboured under the censure of the church, I would 

ave sooner appeared ; but when my uncle brought me the tidings, I was 
wandering sorrowfully on the heath, where 1 met my uncle Martin, the 
ape, who far exceeded any other priest, in his pastoral duties, having been 
chaplain to the bishop of Cambrick, these nine years.” ’—vol.i. pp. 93—95. 


After wheedling the king in this manner, Sir Reynard thus cun- 
ningly exculpates himself ad the murder of Kayward the hare : 


‘Then Reynard again held up his head, and said: ‘“ Alas, my sovereign 
lord, what is that yousaid? Is good Kayward the hare then dead? where then 
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is Bellin the ram? These are strange tidings I hear. What did Bellin hy 
to your majesty at his return? for my part I delivered him three rich ings, 
timable jewels, which I would not have detained from your majesty for aj 
the wealth of India. One of them was directed for my lord the king, the 
other two for my sovereign lady the queen.” ‘* Yet I received nothing.” 
said the king, ‘‘ but the head of poor murdered Kayward, for which I eye, 
cuted my chaplain the ram instantly, as he confessed the crime to hay 
been done by his advice and counsel.” ‘‘ Can this be true?” cried the 
fox; ‘‘ then woe is me, that ever I was born: the finest jewels that 
were possessed by any earthly prince are lost and gone. I had rather hay’ 
died, before your majesty should be thus defrauded; and I know that jt 
will be the death of my wife, she will never more put trust me,”’—yo],j, 
pp- 101, 102. 

By the story of the jewels, Reynard recovers the king’s favour; 
but « is still charged as a traitor, and dared to single combat 
Sir Isegrim the wolf. Reynard, though sore afraid, takes up the 
gage, and the champions enter the lists before the assembled 
court. Here the subtle one again prevails, and Reynard, bya 
filthy stratagem, quite characteristic of the taste of the age which 
produced the story, vanquishes his adversary. After this heis 
promoted to oe dignities, and becomes all powerful at court, 
He is created lord high chancellor, and absolute minister, and 
lives all the rest of his days in renown and honour, ‘ with infinite 
joy and content.” 

This ‘ pleasant history’ of Sir Reynard is, to our taste, at least, 
by far the best and most amusing in the whole series. Its primary 
curiosity is certainly as a keen contemporary satire upon some 
court of the middle ages, typifying the rapine and violence, the 
intrigues and iniquity, the fraud and injustice, which were every 
where triumphant in the feudal governments. But its meritis 
not confined to all this, as a mere picture of ephemeral manners; 
it is full of that wisdom of practical life, and that sarcastic know- 
ledge of human nature, which is applicable to every age of the 
world. We are surprised that the tale has not maintained its po 
pularity both in Germany and England, and that it is not more 
generally read in both countries, even in our own times. Gothe, 
indeed, has given an excellent version of it, which Mr. Roscoe 
should not have confined himself to describe merely as ‘ an imita- 
tion, composed in hexameter verse, and in modern phraseology. 
For Gothe’s version, which may be aptly likened to Pope’s mo 
dernized paraphrases of some of Chaucer’s tales, has many cit 
cumstances to recommend it beyond the merit of being “ done 
into hexameters.”’ In its spirited style it is any thing but a mete 
imitation or translation, and the humour is often an improvement 
upon the original story. Advantage might have been taken oft 
to institute a comparison between the manner of the old and the 
modern writer, and thus to enliven the point of the ancient pros 
story by introducing a few poetical fragments in translation from 
the modern tale. j 
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The next place in Mr. Roscoe’s volumes is assigned to the fa- 
mous book of Enlenspiegel, as he is called in his German 
cognomen, but better known to English ears, as, “ Howleglass, 
the merry jester ;” for his quips and cranks, whether it was Ger- 
many which first echoed to them or not, have gone the round of 
all Christian tongues. But, sooth to say, we lack a portion of 
the sportive vein of our forefathers; nor does our taste at all re- 
spond to the enthusiastic delight with which Gorres can still relish 
“the genuine humour,” as he calls it, of Enlenspiegel. We per- 
fectly admit the propriety with which Mr. Roscoe has introduced 
this budget of old comic German fiction into his collection ; but the 
history of Howleglass appears to us, like the other professed jest 
books of the middle ages—and indeed of all other ages—but a 
very dull and leaden contrivance, for the exciting of merriment. 
The heartier spirits of the olden time, nevertheless, deemed far 
otherwise of the merits of Enlenspiegel; and who shall presume 
to say, that there was less wisdom in their mirth, than in the fas- 
tidious bearing of these days ? 

We come next to the renowned Doctor Faustus ; of whom, since 
German literature has been a rage in our circles, our readers have 
probably heard enough, and more than enough. For the famous 
tragedy of Gothe has appeared, in translations, specimens, and 
fragments of translation, usgue ad nauseam, in our language. Of 
this old hero of northern diablerie, Mr. Roscoe has of course given 
us the achievements, from that popular German work, the “ Wake 
table History of his lamentable and execrable Sins and Punish- 
ments,” &c. Our compiler has farther been at great and fruitless 
pains to establish the authentic existence of Faust, and to settle 
the precise date of his compact with the evil one, somewhere 
about the sixteenth century. He supports his inquiries by quota- 
tions from Melancthon, and others, and by the authority of 
Gorres, who thinks, that “there is little doubt of his being an 
historical personage, who had wit to take advantage of the times 
in which he lived, and whose superior intellect and adroitness 
worked upon the superstitious fears and prejudices of his country- 
men, to which he was indebted for so much of his notoriety.” 

But even with these hypotheses, our author’s success in fixing 
the epoch at which the great doctor of “ magicke” flourished, has 
been but indifferent ; and he has omitted to notice a more probable 
Conjecture than any advanced by him on the subject, which would 
seem to identify the far-famed magician with one of the innocent 
mventors of the black art of typography. John Faust, or Fust, of 

ayence, was one of the printers of the first edition of the Latin 
Vulgate; and the story of the danger which he underwent of 

ing burnt for a necromancer, has been repeated by an ingenious 
and elegant living writer, though with a prudent caveat of its 
truth. At Paris, Fust is said to have sold the produce of the new 


art, as manuscripts. ‘The price,” says Mr. Mills, (Travels of 
VOL, III, L 
















































‘green plot not far off, surrounded with an old ruined wall from which he 
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Theodore Ducas), ‘was infinitely below the usual demand for 
the labours of transcribers; copics appeared to be multiplieg 
beyond the power of the pen, and the people attributed to negro, 
mancy, what they denied to human ingenuity. The magistratg 
were infected by this popular delirium. They searched Faugp 
apartments ; many copies of the Bible were found ; the existenes 
of the compact with the Devil was evident ; and the red ink of th 
initials of the Bible was said to be the blood of the poor German, 
The parliament of Paris, however, corrected the folly of the peo- 
ple, and encouraged Fust for the importance of his art.” 

Among the modern Germans who have taken Faustus for their 
hero, it is rather singular that Mr. Roscoe has not mentioned 
Klinger, although his version is, in its kind, perhaps, as interesting 
as Gothe’s: for if the latter be more poetical, the former is, asa 
German would say, more philosophical. Schinck, Schreiber, and 
Muller should also have been noticed, as having treated the 
subject. 

Mr. Roscoe’s second volume is appropriately filled with the tales 
of Otmar, Gottschalck, Eberhardt, Biisching, the Grimms, Lothar, 
and La Motte Fouqué; and as the pieces of all these novelists, 
but the last, are expressly founded upon the ancient popular tre 
ditions and stories of their country, this part of our compilers 
selections, naturally succeeds the genuine old literature contained 
in his first volume, and forms so many connecting links in the 
series, between it and the more modern fiction of Germany. As 
there are above forty of these short tales, founded on local and } 
oral tradition, we cannot of course pretend to notice them indiv- 
dually, nor even to enter, within our limits, into any general 
observations upon them. But we shall transcribe a single one- 
Peter Klaus, the goatherd—which may possess some curiosity, fot 
the reader, as the evident source from whence Mr. Washington 
Irving’s amusing legend of Rip Van Winkle is derived. 

‘In the village of Littendorf at the foot of a mountain lived Peter Klaus, 
a -goatherd, who was in the habit of pasturing his flock upon the Ky# 
hausen hills. Towards evening he generally let them browze upon @ 








could take a muster of his whole flock. 

‘ For some days past he had observed that one of his prettiest goals, 
soon after its arrival at this spot, usually disappeared, nor joined the fold 
again until late in the evening. He watched her again and again, and @ 
last found that she slipped through a gap in the old wall, whither he fol 
lowed her. It led into a passage which widened as he went into a cavelm 
and here he saw the goat employed in picking up the oats that fell through 
some crevices in the place above. He looked up, shook his ears at this 
odd shower of corn, but could discover nothing. Where the deuce co 
it come from? At Jength he heard over his head the neighing and stamp 
ing of horses; he listened, and concluded that the oats must have fallen 
through the manger when they were fed. The poor goatherd was S@ 
puzzled what to think of these horses in this uninhabited part of the moul 
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tain, but so it was, for the groom making his appearance, without saying 
a word beckoned him to follow him. Peter obeyed, and followed him up 
some steps which brought him into an open court-yard surrounded by old 
walls. At the side of this. was a still more spacious cavern, surrounded 
by rocky heights which only admitted a kind of twilight through the over- 
hanging trees and shrubs. He went on, and came to a smooth shaven 
green, where he saw twelve ancient knights, none of whom spoke a word, 
engaged in playiag at nine pins. Tis guide now beckoned to Peter in 
silence, to pick up the nine pins, and went his way. Trembling every joint 
Peter did not venture to disobey, and at times he cast a stolen glance at 
the players, whose long beards and slashed doublets were not at all in the 
present fashion. By degrees his looks grew bolder; he took particular 
notice of every thing round him; among other things observing a tankard 
near him filled with wine, whose odour was excellent, he took a good 
draught. It seemed to inspire him with life: and whenever he began to 
feel tired of running, he applied with fresh ardour to the tankard, which 
always renewed his strength. But finally it quite overpowered him, and 
he fell asleep. 

‘When he next opened his eyes he found himself on the grass-plot 
again, in the old spot where he was in the habit of feeding his goats. He 
rubbed his eyes, he looked round, but could see neither dog nor flock ; he 
was surprized at the long rank grass that grew about him, and at trees and 
bushes which he had never before seen. He shook his head and walked 
a little farther, looking for the old sheep path and the hillocks and roads 
where he used daily to drive his flock; but he could find no traces of them 
left. Yet he saw the village just before him; it was the same Sittendorf, 
and scratching his head he hastened at a quick pace down the hill to en- 
quire after his flock. 

‘ All the people whom he met going into the place were strangers to 
him, were differently dressed, and even spoke in a different style to his old 
neighbours. When he asked about his goats, they only stared at him, 
and fixed their eyes upon his chin. He put his hand unconsciously to his 
mouth, and to his great surprize found that he had got a beard, at least a 
foot long. He now began to think that both he and all the world about 
him were in a dream: and yet he knew the mountain for that of the Kyff- 
hausen (for he had just come down it) well enough. And there were the 
cottages with their gardens and grass-plots, much as he had left them. 
Besides the lads who had all collected round him, answered to the enquiry 
of a passenger, what place it was, ‘‘ Sittendorf, Sir.” 

‘Still shaking his head, he went farther into the village to look for his 
own house. He found it, but greatly altered for the worse; a strange 
goatherd in an old tattered frock lay before the door, and near him his old 
dog, which erowled and shewed its teeth at Peter when he called him. 

€ went through the entrance which had once a door, but all within was 
empty and deserted ; Peter staggered like a drunken man out of the house, 
and called for his wife and children by their names. But no one heard 

im, and no one gave him any answer. 

_ * Soon, however, a crowd of women and children got round the inquisi- 
live strancer, with the long hoary beard; and asked him what it was he 
wanted? Now Peter thought it was such a strange kind of thing to stand 
before his own house, enquiring for his own wife and children, as well as 
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about himself, that evading these enquiries he pronounced the first name 
that came into his head: “* Kurt Steffen, the blacksmith 2?” Most of the 
spectators were silent, and only looked at him wistfully, till an old woman 
at last said: ‘‘ Why, for these twelve years he has been at Sachsenburg 
whence I suppose you are not come to day.” ‘ Where is Valentine 
Meier, the tailor?” <‘‘ The Lord rest his soul,” cried another old woman 
leaning upon her crutch, ‘‘ he has been lying more than these fifteen years 
in a house he will never leave.” 

‘ Peter recognized in the speakers, two of his young neighbours who 
seemed to have grown old very suddenly, but he had no inclination to ep. 
quire any farther. At this moment there appeared makiig her way throu 
the crowd of spectators, a sprightly young woman with a year old baby in 
her arms, and a girl about four taking hold of her hand, all three as like 
his wife he was seeking for as possible. ‘* What are your names?” he 
enquired in a tone of great surprize, ‘‘ Mine is Maria.” “ And your 
father’s?” continued Peter. ‘‘ God rest his soul! Peter Klaus to be gure. 
[t is now twenty years ago since we were all looking for him day and night 
upon the Kyffhausen ; for his flock came home without him, and I was 
then,” continued the woman, “‘ only seven years old.” 

‘The goatherd could no longer bear this: “I am Peter Klaus,” he 
said, ‘‘ Peter and no other,” and he took his daughter’s child and kissed 
it. The spectators appeared struck dumb with astonishment, until first 
one and then another began to say, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, this is Peter Klaus! 


Welcome, good neighbour, after twenty years’ absence, welcome home,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 55—60. 


With the exception of a single tale from Museus—the Dumb 
Lover---which sufficiently exemplifies the style of that pleasing | 
writer, the whole of Mr. Roscoe’s third volume is filled with the | 
novels or romances of Schiller. And here we cannot refrain from 
inquiring, why our compiler has thought fit to devote this large 
portion of his undertaking to translations from a writer, already 90 
celebrated, and so familiar to the English public ; while he has 
omitted to insert any extracts from the other most famous modem 
German works of imagination, which may be said to belong to 
the same class as those of Schiller. We have disclaimed the wish 
to criticise severely the plan of any selection of such difficulty a 
that in which Mr. Roscoe has engaged ; but we have a right 
expect, at least, some consistency in his choice. As we observel, 
in noticing Mr. Soane’s specimens of German romance, we should 
be disposed altogether to reject in such a work the too famous 
names of Wieland, Schiller, Gothe, Kotzebue: but why gleai 
from one of them only, and that one, perhaps, the most familiar t0 
the English reader, ‘and neglect all the rest? Why discard John 
Paul Richter and Claudius, Pichler and Kruse, novelists of great 
popularity with their own countrymen, and almost unknown ! 
ours; while Schiller, with whose pieces all the world are already 
so thoroughly acquainted, is exhibited at full length? 

The tales of Schiller, however, can never be read without inte 
rest. Of those here introduced by Mr. Roscoe, the most famots 
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is the Ghost-Seer—or ‘‘ Apparitionist,” as heis pleased to render 
its title. It is certainly a very powerful delineation of the effects 
upon an original but imaginative mind, of a growing: belief in su- 
pernatural agency, as connected with its own destiny. The second 
part of the tale is comparatively feeble and unsatisfactory, and 
quite unworthy of the first. It is singular that Schiller does not 
appear ever to have visited Venice, the scene of Geisterseher, 
whose adventures are interwoven in some of our most romantic 
associations, with that “fairy city of the heart ;” and such is the 
creative power of genius, that while, in the poetical thought of 
Byron-— 
, —Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art 
Has stamped her image in us— 


the unvisited scenes of Venice, over which the aerial spells of all 
these master spirits are thrown, existed for them all but in the dream 
of fancy. Schiller’s Sport of Destiny, and the Criminal, though of 
inferior power to the Ghost-Seer, bear the stamp of his mind ; but 
the two last pieces selected by Mr. Roscoe, Fraternal Magnani- 
mity, and A Walk among the Linden Trees, scarcely deserved a 
place with the others. 

The contents of the fourth volume before us are much below all 
the preceding parts of the series in interest and value. They con- 
sist but of pieces from three modern novelists : Tieck, Langbein, 
and Engel. To the real merits of Ludwig Tieck as a dramatic 
commentator and critic, we rendered full testimony in a late 
number*, notwithstanding the absurd mysticism in which, even 
in his theatrical strictures, he so sedulously envelopes his 
thoughts. But considered merely as a novelist, he is a complete 
exemplar of all the most extravagant horror-mongers who infest 
the literature of Germany. Of the three tales here given, the 
Tannenhauser is full of wild preternatural terrors ; Egbert Auburn 
is a medley of ‘* maudlin faerie” and revolting tragedy, and Love 
Magic is a perfect incubus of the imagination, in which the beau- 
teous heroine is tempted by the devil to cut the throat of a child, 
for the sake of feeding a green-eyed dragon, and raising a potent 
love-charm from its blood! Two of Tieck’s more amusing produc- 
tions, the Pictures and the Betrothing, have already been ‘‘ done 
into English ;” and we observe a translation announced, as in the 
press, of his most famous novel, Sternbald, the travelling painter, 
which is certainly a superior production, though far too long for 
Insertion in the present series. Its action is laid at the most bril- 
liant age of the arts; and though its incidents are few, Tieck, in 
conducting his hero through different countries of Europe, has 
made an ingenious and pleasing use of the old machinery. of the 

voyage imaginaire.” 

Langbein is a writer of very different cast from Tieck, and -has 


* Monthly Review, No. x. p. 470. 
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produced, with less power perhaps, several compositions of fa 
more rational and probable interest. Marianne Richards, or the 
Memoirs of an Actress, one of his pieces here introduced, ig q 
well told and affecting tale ; and there is considerable humour jp 
some of the other specimens selected by our compiler. We cannot 
speak in equal commendation of his choice from Engel for his cop. 
cluding tales. That writer can boast only at best a mediocrity of 
merit; and the stories printed by Mr. Roscoe will scarcely su 
port even this reputation. Engel is perpetually repeating himself; 
and Toby Wilt’s sayings, which have received a place in this egl- 
lection, may be found again in Lorenz Stark, of which Mr. Gans’s 
translation has just appeared. To the construction of that novel, 
his most popular, and perhaps his best, Engel is said in Germany 
to have devoted nine years. 

Our opinion of the general merits of Mr. Roscoe’s work, as exhi- 
biting a series of fair specimens of the German fiction of successive 
ages, 1s to be gleaned from the tenor of the preceding remarks; and 
it will be seen that we have, on the whole, been led to think v 
favourably of the propriety of the selections, and of the editorial 
judgment and taste with which they are arranged. The work 
altogether has realized its object; and Mr. Roscoe deserves the 
praise of having collected into an English version a sufficient por- 
tion of the imaginative prose literature of Germany, not only to 
yield a great deal of amusement, but to familiarize every reager 
with the prominent characteristics which have hitherto distin 
guished the national fiction of that country. We are sorry that we 
cannot extend this eulogy to the mode in which the task of ren- 
dering the selections into English has always been accomplished, 
The tales shew so much inequality in the translation, that we are 
almost tempted to believe them the work of various hands. The 
language is often inelegant, careless, and slovenly ; strict gram- 
matical accuracy seems to have been nowhere attempted ; and 
vulgarisms of all sorts occur, as it were, habitually in the greatest 
part of the text. Thus we have the adjective for the adverb :—a 
(vol. i, p. 207,) ‘‘ His wife inquired how the merchant had en- 
joyed his journey? Oh, delightful, cried the merchant,” for de- 
lightfully. In P- 205, of the same volume, we have, “ He shall 
see me there,” for, he shall accompany me thither. And at p. 129, 
by a strange practical blunder, we are told, “‘ Human nature could 
endure no more, Sir Isegrim fell over in a deadly fit,” &c. The 
human nature of a wolf! But throughout the book we have sang 
misused for sung, sprung instead of sprang, shrunk instead 
shrank, drank instead of drunk. Now this is always wrong ; but 
in construing from the German particularly, the fault must rest 
with the translator: for no native can possibly, in that language, 
mingle or confound the imperfect tense and the participle. 

With respect even to the fidelity with which the meaning of the 
original is rendered by the translator, his knowledge or care ® 
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often very questionable. We do not pretend to have compared the 
fourth, or the tenth part, of the various contents of his volumes 
with the German ; but one tale we certainly have subjected to a 
cloge investigation ; and the result has been any thing but favour- 
able to the credit of the translator’s general accuracy. Our fami- 
liarity with Schiller’s pathetic tale of the Criminal, led us more 
particularly to observe the general defects of the English version ; 
and a nearer inspection has satisfied us, that woienal passages in 
the original have evidently not been understood by the translator. 
A tew instances will enable any tolerable German scholar to decide 
on the justice of our conclusion : 

Vol 3, p. 328. ‘ He soon observed the advantage which the 

free life of his rival, Wolf, had acquired over him.” — It should be, 
the presents, or prodigal gifts, of his rival: the German word 
being Freygebigkeit, literally free-giving—not free living. In the 
same page, the woods in which Wolf carried on his vocation of 
deer-stealing, did not belong to a neighbouring lord, but to his 
prince: landesherrliche Waldung—a forest belonging to the -so- 
yereion. : 
, 329. ‘“« He now experienced the full severity of the law: had 
no more to give,” &c. Read, because he had no more to give ; 
denn er hat nichts mehr zu geben, &c.: that is, he could not again 
buy himself off. 

p. 333. ‘‘ The hour tolled to vespers;” say rather, the bells 
chimed for vespers. Die Glocken lauteten zur vesper: they were 
the vesper bells, not the clock striking the hour. In the same 
page, the boy does not beg a present of the criminal, as the pas- 
sage is here improperly rendered ; nor was he likely so to do, since 
the man’s appearance was so frightful. The translator’s mistake, 
or yratuitous addition, throws a contradiction upon the boy’s sub- 
sequent conduct. 

p. 347. For “I anticipated the reproach of all the rest of their 

sex,” read, I expected to meet only with the refuse of their sex. 
The word Auswurf, in the original, means scum, refuse, disgrace ; 
but the translator has mistaken it for Vorwurf, (which does mean 
teproach), and thus made nonsense of the passage. 
_ p- 351. “Should your princely patronage,” &c. The original 
is, fiirstliche Huld,—should your royal mercy, &c. The robber 
had more sense than to ask his sovereign for his patronage, under 
the circumstances of criminality in which he was placed. 

p. 355. “ Justice was only to be propitiated with the blood of 
her debtor.” The phrase is absurd in itself, and unwarranted by 
the original. Die unerbittliche Nemesis, &c.—the inexorable Ne- 
Mesis seizes her debtor. In the same page, the robber is made to 
attempt to cut his way with his pistol! ‘‘ Double-barrelled swords, 
and cut-and-thrust pistols,” as honest David has it in The Rivals. 

p. 356. “An old gaoler approaching him behind, seized him 
by the arm.” The man, if sthiller is to be believed in his own 
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story, was a journeyman locksmith,—Schlofserge selle,—not , 
gaoler. 
These examples may suffice: we are no lovers of mere y 
criticism ; but we do hold ourselves bound, on behalf of the publig, 
to subject the accuracy of a translator to a rigid trial, where acey. 
racy 1s the best part of merit: opining with an old authority that: 
in the transmutation of tongues, an author is not likely to write 


the worse for understanding his original. | dae 





a 


Art. IV. Rough Notes taken during some rapid Journeys across the 
Pampas ; and among the Andes. By Captain F. B. Head. 8vo. pp, 
309. 9s.6d. London. Murray. 1826. 


We had imagined that every thing which a foreigner could fee 
any curiosity in knowing about the Pampas, and the high road of 
the Andes, was to be found in a number of works already pub. 
lished, particularly in the volumes of Mr. Procter*, and of Mr, 
Miers+, which are studiously minute in their descriptions of those 
magnificent districts of South America. It must be admitted, 
however, that Captain Head, though seldom deviating from the 
footsteps of these travellers, has contrived to invest his route with 
a very considerable degree of interest, if not of novelty, owing per- 
haps, in a great measure, to the enthusiasm with which he entered 
upon his task; and the indomitable buoyancy of spirits which he 
appears to have enjoyed throughout his various journies. Nothing 
seems to have escaped his admiration or his sarcasm. 

Setting out with a determination to laugh at the difficulties 
which he was to encounter on the way, and to find amusement 
wherever he could, he has been, too frequently we think, betrayed, 
into something bordering on levity or folly. Although not an in 
experienced traveller, as we learn in the course of his work that 
he had at least been as far as the Morea, yet he really appears to 
have landed at Buenos Ayres with all the prejudices, and forward: 
ness, and sheer ignorance of the world, that are usually to be 
found only in a school-boy. The manner in which he attempts t 
caricature the customs and religion of three or four South-Ame 
rican towns which he galloped through, rather than visited, is by 
no means creditable to his heart or his judgment. Whatever does 
not instantly correspond with his English notions on these sybjects, 
he sets down as,absurd, corrupt, and impious. The facility with 
which he pronounces opinions upon the characters of persons 
whom he has only once seen, and never conversed with; the non- 
chalance with which he speaks of whole communities, whose 80 
ciety he admits he had not time to enter, are in every respect un- 


— 





* Vol. cvii. M. R. p. 128, former series. 
+.Vol. ii. M. R. p. 365, present series. 
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worthy of a gentleman, who appears to be by no means destitute of 
intelligence, education, and professional ability. 

Indeed, we have been surprised to find so much talent and in- 
formation, united with so much illiberality and temerity of judg- 
ment. Such a style of writing as that in which Captain Head has 
indulged, if it were adopted to any extent in England, would soon 
contribute to make the very name of our country detested through- 
out the world. Assuredly the young nations of America are not 
likely to rely with much confidence on the friendly professions of 
our government, when those of our countrymen who go among 
them, seem intent only on ridiculing their institutions, and in- 
sulting their feelings. 

We regret this stain in the character of Captain Head’s little 
volume the more, as it is in general written in a piquante and de- 
sultory style, admirably suited to the wild and varied sort of life 
which he led on his several journies. His sketches of the Pampa 
scenery, and of that part of the Andes which he visited, indicate 
in some instances the hand of a master. They are struck off 
without apparent labour, and in a few words place the whole pic- 
‘ture before us. Most of our travellers who have gone over the 
Pampas, have seen in them only a boundless waste, dreary to the 
eye, and monotonous in their wretchedness. Mr. Head admires 
in them a magnificent plain, animated by a thousand objects, 
cheering the heart with an undefinable feeling of independence, 
and presenting at every stage something novel to the eye in the 
appearance of its human or savage inhabitants. 

e appears to have been on duty at Edinburgh in the corps of 
engineers, when it was proposed to him to take charge of an asso- 
ciation, the object of which was ‘ to work the gold and silver 
mines of the provinces of Rio de la Plata.’ We shall have occa- 
sion by and by to see how egregiously this association failed of 
its object, and to learn the causes which must have necessaril 
prevented it from doing otherwise. Having crossed the Atlantic, 
Captain Head, accompanied by four or five Cornish miners, a sur- 
veyor, and a French gentleman who was to act as assayer, set out 
from Buenos Ayres, and proceeded across the Pampas to the gold 
mines of San Luis, and from thence to the silver mines of Upsal- 
lata. From Upsallata, he rode back alone to Buenos Ayres, 
where he found letters instructing him to return to Chili. He 
accordingly re-crossed the Pampas; and, joining his party at 
Mendoza, proceeded to Santiago; whence they travelled in dif- 
ferent directions among the Andes, for the purpose of inspecting 
gold and silver mines. After performing this duty, Captain Head 
returned again alone by the Pampas, and after a eo a por- 
tion of the miners who were sent out by the association, made the 
best of his way back with the rest of them to England. These 
different journies over the Pampas and Andes he necessarily per- 
formed with the utmost rapidity, as the miners were waiting at 
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Buenos Ayres for employment ; and he frankly declares, that “for 
upwards of six thousand miles he rode against time.’ In such 
case it could not be expected, that the notes which he might haye 
been enabled to make of his various expeditions should be yey 
profound or well connected. Indeed, he has himself properly de. 
signated them ‘ Rough notes,’ which are thrown together as frag. 
ments, without any regard to order. They were written, he in 
forms us, ‘ under great variety of circumstances ; sometimes whey 
Iwas tired, sometimes when I was refreshed, sometimes with a bottle 
of wine before me, and sometimes with a cow’s horn filled with 
ay brackish water; and a few were written on board the packet? 
very body knows that the Pampas stretch westward from 
Buenos Ayres to the foot of the Andes, a distance of about ning 
hundred miles. They may be divided into three regions, one of 
which, occupying the first two hundred miles from Buenos A 
is covered with clover and thistles; the second, extending ove 
four hundred and fifty miles, produces long grass ; and the thi 
which reaches the base of the Cordillera, is filled with low tree 
and shrubs. The second and third regions wear nearly the same 
aspect all the year round, but the first varies as the different se- 
sons cause the thistles and the clover to bloom or wither. While 
the clover is strong, thousands of wild cattle may be seen grazing 
upon it, and the sight of their different groups roving at will over 
this boundless pasture, provided for them by the liberal hand of 
nature, is said to be very beautiful. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that the region of long grass, extending, as it does, over # 
vast a surface, is ‘ without a weed ;’ and that in the sylvan regi 
the trees are arranged in such regular order, that ‘ one may val 
between them in every direction.’ A singular provision 1s made 
by nature for the due succession of these trees, without impairing 
at the same time the verdure of the landscape. ‘ The extremities 
of their branches break off as they die, and when nothing is left 
but the hollow trunk, it is still covered with twigs and leaves, thus 
enjoying what may literally be termed a green old age. At lastit 
is gradually concealed from view, by the young shoot, which, bom 
under the shelter of its branches, now rises rapidly above it, and 
conceals its decay.’ Where, by any accident, a few trees have 
been burnt, ‘the fire is scarcely extinct, when the surroundil 
trees all seem to spread their branches towards each other, @ 
young shrubs are seen rising out of the ground, while the sapless 
trunks are evidently mouldering into dust.’ Indeed, the whole 
country is represented to be in such beautiful order, that ‘ if cities 
and millions of inhabitants could suddenly be planted at prope 
distances and situations, the people would have nothing to do but 
to drive out their cattle to graze, and, without any previous pre 
paration, to plough whatever quantity of ground their wants might 
require.’ 
There is a great difference in climate between the two regions of 
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wood and grass, and that of thistles and clover. In the former the 
atmosphere is quite dry, without even a drop of dew at night, 
whereas in the latter it 1s constantly humid, but, at the same 
time, not unhealthy. Upon the whole, however, the climate of the 
Pampas is salubrious, and free from malaria. The southern part 
is inhabited by Indians, who wander about as they can find her- 
bage for their cattle. Of the inhabitants of the northern part of 
the Pampas and the other provinces of the Rio de la Plata, the 
author presents the following account :— 


¢ As soon as by the fall of the Spaniards their independence was estab- 
lished, and they became free, the attention of many individuals of the 
provinces of La Plata was directed towards the due constitution of govern- 
ments which might maintain the freedom that was gained, encourage 

pulation, and gradually embellish the surface of a most interesting and 
beautiful country with the arts, manufactures, and sciences, which had 
hitherto been denied it ; but the singular situation of the country presented 
very serious difficulties. 

‘ Although immense regions of rich land lay uncultivated and unowned, 
yet something had been done. Small towns and establishments, (originally 
chosen for mining purposes,) five hundred and seven hundred miles distant 
from one another, were thinly scattered over this vast extent of country ; 
and thus a skeleton map of civilization had been traced, which the narrow 
interests of every individual naturally supported. 

‘But although a foundation was thus laid, the building plan of the 
Spaniards was missing. It had been destroyed in the War; and all that 
was known of it was, that it was for purposes which were not applicable to 
the great political system which should now be adopted. 

‘It was soon perceived that the provinces of the Rio de la Plata were 
without a harbour; that the town of Buenos Aires was badly situated ; 
and as the narrow policy of Spain had forbidden the planting of the olive 
and the grape, the spots which were best adapted to the natural produce 
of the country had been neglected: while for mining, and other purposes 
connected with the Spanish system, towns had been built in the most re- 
mote and impracticable situations; and men found themselves living 
together in groups, they knew not why, under circumstances which threw a 
damp over exertion, and under difficulties which it appeared hopeless to 
encounter. 

‘ Their situation was, and still is, very lamentable. The climate easily 
affords them the few necessaries of life. Away from all practicable com- 
munication with the civilized world, they are unable to partake of the im- 
provements of the age, or to shake off the errors and the disadvantages of a 
bad political education. They have not the moral means of improving 
their country, or of being improved by it; and oppressed by these and 
other disadvantages, they naturally yield to habits of indolence and inac- 
tivity. The town, or rather the secluded village, in which they live, is 
generally the seat of government of the province, and but too often affords 
a sad political picture. 

‘ People who, although they are now free, were brought up under the 

ark tyranny of the Spanish government, with the narrow prejudices which 


even in populous countries exist among the inhabitants of small commu- 
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nities, and with little or no education, are called upon to elect a gov 

and to establish a junta, to regulate the affairs of their own province and 
to send a deputy to a distant national assembly at Buenos Aires, The 
consequence (as I have witnessed) is what might naturally be expected 
The election of the governor is seldom unanimous, and he 18 Scaroeh 
seated before he is overturned, in a manner which, to one accustomed {y 
governments on a larger scale, appears childish and ridiculous.—pp, 10-49 


There is, doubtless, some truth in this representation ; but C 
tain Head in writing it seems not to have at all considered 
in every country which has been once enslaved, the establishmey 
of liberty, and of the institutions necessary for giving effect to it, 
must necessarily be the work of time. The only way of teach; 
a people to make a right use of their freedom, is to begin 
giving it them. Habit, the education of the rising generatigy 
in the new order of things, and above all the necessity imposed m 
them of thinking for themselves, will train them gradually to the 
adoption and practice of those principles which are best calculated 
to ensure the permanence of their franchises. It is the commm 
and every day history of infant states, that the supreme and local 
authorities often pass from one hand to another, until wealth b 
acquired by a number of the citizens: then security and tranquillity 
become objects of general desire, and the fever of revolution sub- 
sides. It is true, that in countries so extended as the provinces of 
the Rio de la Plata, sectional prejudices must offer many stro 
obstacles to a complete union. But the increase of the population, 
and a greater facility of intercourse, will in time approximate 
them to each other, and teach them to put their strength together 
for the dignity and welfare of the whole. The most interesting 
inhabitants of the Pampas are the Gauchos. Our author’s account 
of them is among the best written parts of his work. They seem 
to be, with him, a favourite race. | 


The population or number of these Gauchos is very small, and at great 
distances from each other; they are scattered here and there over the face 
of the country. Many of these people are descended from the best families 
in Spain ; they possess good manners, and often very noble sentiments: 
the life they lead is very interesting—they generally inhabit the hut m 
which they where born, and in which their fathers and grandfathers lived 
before them, although it appears to a stranger to possess few of the allure 
ments of dulce domum. a 

The hut consists generally of one room, in which all the family lve, 
boys, girls, men, women, and children, all huddled together. The kitchen 
is a detached shed a few yards off: there are always holes, both in the 
walls and the roof of the hut, which one at first considers as singulat 
marks of the indolence of the people. In the summer this abode 1s 9 
filled with fleas and binchucas, (which are bugs as large as black beetles), 
that the whole family sleep on the ground in front of their dwelling ; and 
when the traveller arrives at night, and after unsaddling his horse walks 
among this sleeping community, he may place the saddle or recado 0 
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which he is to sleep close to the companion most suited to his fancy :—an 
adrnirer of innocence may lie down by the side of a sleeping infant; a 
melancholy man may slumber near an old black woman; and one who 
admires the fairer beauties of creation, may very demurely lay his head on 
his saddle, within a few inches of the idol he adores. However, there is 
nothing to assist the judgment but the bare feet and ancles of all the 
slumbering group, for their heads and bodies are covered and disguised 
by the skin and puncho which cover them. 

"¢ In the winter the people sleep in the hut, and the scene is a very singu- 
lar one. As soon as the traveller’s supper is ready, the great iron spit on 
which the beef has been roasted is brought into the hut, and the point is 
struck into the ground: the Gaucho then offers his guest the shichiaios of 
a horse’s head, and he and several of the family, on similar seats, sit round 
the spit, from which with their long knives they cut very large mouthfuls. 
The hut is lighted by a feeble lamp, made of bullock’s tallow; and it is 
warmed by a fire of charcoal. 

‘The life of the Gaucho is very interesting, and resembles that beautiful 
description which Horace gives of the progress of a young eagle :— 

Olim juventas et patrius vigor 
Nido laborum propulit inscium, 
Vernique jam nimbis remotis 
Insolitos docuere nisus 

Venti paventem; mox in ovilia 
Demisit hostem vividus impetus, 
Nunc in reluctantes dracones 
Egit amor dapis, atque pugnee. 

Born in the rude hut, the infant Gaucho receives little attention, but is 
left to swing from the roof in a bullock’s hide, the corners of which are 
drawn towards each other by four strips of hide. In the first year of his 
life he crawls about without clothes, and I have more than once seen a 
mother give a child of this age a sharp knife, a foot long, to play with. 
As soon as he walks, his infantine amusements are those which prepare 
him for the occupations of his future life: with a lasso made of twine he 
tries to catch little birds, or the dogs, as they walk in and out of the hut. 
By the time he is four years old he is on horseback, and immediately be- 
comes useful by assisting to drive the cattle into the coral. The manner 
in which these children ride is quite extraordinary : if a horse tries to 
escape from the flock, which are driven towards the coral, I have fre- 
quently seen a child pursue him, overtake him, and then bring him back, 
flogging him the whole way ; in vain the creature tries to dodge and es- 
cape from him, for the child turns with him, and always keeps close to 
him ; and it is a curious fact, which I have often observed, that a mounted 
horse is always able to overtake a loose one. 

_* The character of the Gaucho is often very estimable ; he is always hos- 
pitable—at his hut the traveller will always find a friendly welcome, and 
he will often be received with a natural dignity of manner which is very re- 
markable, and which he scarcely expects to meet with in such a miserable- 
looking hovel. On entering the hut, the Gaucho has constantly risen to 
offer me his seat, which I have declined, and many compliments and bows 
have passed, until I have accepted his offer, which is the skeleton of a 
horse’s head. It is curious to sce them invariably take off their hats to each 
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other as they enter into a room which has no window, a bullock’s hidp 
for a door, and but little roof. 

‘ The habits of the women ‘are very curious: they have literally nothiy 
to do; the great plains which surround them offer them no motive to 
they seldom ride, and their lives certainly are very indolent and inagtiyg 
They have all, however, families, whether married or not; and once whe 
I inquired of a young woman employed in nursing a very pretty 
who was the father of the “ creatura,” she replied, “ Quien sabe?” 


12—24, Be: 


we . 


Captain Head, from his great experience in South America, ang 
his accurate knowledge of its history, takes it upon himself to as. 
sert that the secret object of the clergy who first converted the 
Indians to the Christian faith, was ‘ to extort money,’ and tha 
they attracted people by their ‘bad passions’ rather than by ther 
‘ good,’ imposing on them by ‘ the mummery of candles, pictures, 
and images.’ He adds, in the same strain, that ‘the priests af 
Mendoza lead a dissolute life; most of them have families, and 





several live openly with their children.’ To these extraordi 
assertions, the lover of truth will oppose the history of the Sp 
conquest of South America, in which the clergy uniformly appear 
the unbought friends of the Indians, and their security “cue 
pression. How they could have bowed down the necks of the. 
Indians to the yoke of Christianity, by working on their bad pas 
sions, is an enigma which it is beyond our power to solve. With 
respect to the priests of Mendoza, it might be asked how Captain 
Head knew any thing about them, as by his own account he never 
went into society in that place? It appears, indeed, that he met 
one or two of them at a cockfight, and from these worthy speci- 
mens he judges of the whole. What should be said of the foreigner 
who would form his opinion of the clergy of the established church 
in England, from the notorious misconduct of some half dozend 
them, whom the laws have not long since branded as a disgrace 
their order ? 

In the same thoughtless style of composition, Captain Head 
— an account of one or two funerals, which he witnessed at 

uenos Ayres. There might have been indeed a want of due 
lemnity in the proceeding, but he turns it into a caricature. The 
tone of levity which he assumes on the occasion is extremely inde 
corous and forbidding. | 

Will Captain Head pardon us for inquiring what he meant by 


introducing into his work whole pages of such nonsense as the 
following ¢— 


‘ Fifth day (from Buenos Aires). We arrived an hour after sunset-—for 
tified post—scrambling in the dark for the kitchen—cook unwilling—cor 
reo (the courier) gave us his dinner—huts of wild-looking people—three 
women and girls almost naked—their strange appearance as they cook 
our fowls. Our hut—old man immoveable—Maria or Marequita’s figul® 
—little mongrel boy—three or four other persons. Roof supported m 
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centre by a crooked pole—holes in roof and walls—walls of mud, cracked 
and rent—a water-jug in the corner on a three-pronged stick—Floor, the 
earth—the eight hungry peons, by moonlight, standing with their knives 
in their hands over a sheep they were going to kill, and looking on their 
prey like relentless tigers. 

In the morning morales and the peons standing by the fire—the blaze 
making the scene behind them dark and obscure—the horizon like the sea 
except here and there the back of a cow to be seen—waggon and coach 


iust discernible. 
In the hut all our party occupied with the baggage—lighted by a can- 


dle crooked and thin—Scene of urging the patron (Master) to get horses, 
and Marequita to get milk—the patron wakening the black boy.’—pp. 54, 
5d. 

We were prepared from the title to encounter ‘ rough notes,’ but 
we did not expect such unintelligible ones as those with which the 
author has here favoured us. The scene to which they refer, occur- 
red, we presume, on the way to San Luis, whence the author pro- 
ceeded to La Carolina, in order to inspect its gold mines and Lava- 
deros. The latter are composed of alluvial soil, which is washed for 
gold, but neither appeared to repay the trouble of a visit. It is 
worthy of being remarked, that the author wishing to purchase 
some gold dust from the poor people in their neighbourhood, 
offered four-dollar gold pieces in exchange, and that, though cur- 
rent all over South America, no one in the place would take them. 
Being accustomed to receive silver in exchange for their gold, they 
unanimously exclaimed, that the latter was of no use to them in the 
way of money! A more signal proof of the conventional worth of 
the metals could hardly be adduced. From San Luis the party 
adjourned to Mendoza, a town of which we have, from time to 
time, seen various descriptions. Captain Head strips it of many 
of the charms which we thought belonged to it. He sketches it 
off in his best style, which is tinged here and there with a peculiar 
shade of drollery. 


‘The houses are built of mud, and are roofed with the same. The walls 
are white-washed, which gives them a neat appearance, but the insides of 
the houses, until they are white-washed, look like an English barn. The 
walls are of course very soft; occasionally a large piece of them comes off, 
and they are of that consistency, that, in a very few moments, a person, 
either with a spade or a pick-axe, could cut his way through any wall in 
the town. Several of the principal houses have glass in the window- 
sashes, but the greatest number have not. The houses are almost all little 
shops, and the goods displayed are principally English cottons. 

‘ The inhabitants are apparently a very quiet, respectable set of people. 
The governor, who is an old man, has the manners and the appearance of 
a gentleman : he has a large family of daughters, who are pleasing-look- 
ng gitls. The men are dressed in blue or white jackets, without skirts. 
Ft € women are only seen in the day sitting at their windows, in complete 
“ishabille, but in the evening they come upon the Almeida,* dressed with 





* A corruption for Alameda. 
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a great deal of taste, in evening dresses and low gowns, and completelyin, 
the costume of London or Paris. The manner in which all the bg 
seem to associate together, shews a great deal of good feeling and ee 
ship, and I certainly never saw less apparent jealousy in any place, 

‘ The people, however, are extremely indolent. A little after eleve, 
o'clock in the morning, the shopkeepers make preparations for the siegts. 
they begin to yawn a little, and slowly to put back the articles which the ig 
have, during the morning, displayed on their tables. About a quarter}, 
fore twelve they shut up their shops, the window shutters throughout th 
town are closed, or nearly so, and no individual is to be seen until fie, 
and sometimes until six o’clock, in the evening. 

‘ During this time I used generally to walk about the town to make, 
few observations. It was really singular to stand at the corner of ty 
right-angled streets, and in every direction to find such perfect solitude’, 
the middle of the capital of a province. The noise occasioned by walki 
was like the echo which is heard in pacing by oneself up the long aisle g 
a church or cathedral, and the scene resembled the deserted streets of 
Pompeii. | 

‘ In passing some of the houses I often heard people snoring, and whe 
the siesta was over, I was often much amused at seeing the peoplea 
for there is infinitely more truth and pleasure in thus looking behind the 
scenes of private life, than in making formal observations on man whe 
dressed and prepared for his public performance. The people generally 
lie on the ground or floor of the room, and the group is often amusing, 

‘ I saw one day an old man (who was one of the principal people in the 
town) fast asleep and happy. The old woman his wife was awake, and 
was sitting up in easy dishabille scratching herself, while her daughter 
who was a very pretty-looking girl of about seventeen, was also awake, bit 
was lying on her side kissing a cat. | 

‘ In the evening the scene begins to revive. The shops are opened; 4 
number of loads of grass are seen walking about the streets, for the home 
that is carrying them is completely hid. Behind the load a boy stands m 
the extremity of the back; and to mount and dismount he climbs up 
the animal’s tail, A few Gauchos are riding about, selling fruit; anda 
beggar on horseback is occasionally seen, with his hat in his hand, sing 
ing a psalm in a melancholy tone. 

‘ As soon as the sun has set, the Almeida is crowded with people, and 
the scene is very singular and interesting. The men are sitting at 
either smoking segars or eating ices: the ladies are sitting on thet 
benches which are on both sides of the Almeida. This Almeida 8? | 
walk nearly a mile long, between two rows of tall populars ; on one side 
it are the garden walls of the town, concealed by roses and shrubs, and 0 
the other the stream of water which supplies the town. 

‘ The walk is often illuminated in a very simple manner by paper lam 
which are cut into the shape of stars, and are lighted by a single can 
There is generally a band of music playing, and at the end of the walk s# 
temple built of mud, which is very elegant in its form, and of which 
may truly be said, ‘‘ materiam superabat opus.” 

‘The few evenings I was at Mendoza, I always went as a complett 
stranger to this Almeida to eat ices, which, after the heat of the day, ¥& 
exceedingly delightful and refreshing; and as I put spoonful after spoo™ 
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ful into my mouth, looking above me at the dark outline of the Cordillera, 
and listening to the thunder which I could sometimes hear rumbling along 
the bottoms of the ravines, and sometimes resounding from the tops of the 
mountains; I used always to acknowledge, that if man could but bear an 
indolent life, there can be no spot on earth where he might be more inde- 
pendent than at Mendoza, for he might sleep all day, and eat ices in the 
evening, until his hour-glass was out.’—pp. 66—71. 


In this pleasant style our author occasionally contrives to excite 
a laugh, even in the midst of his dangerous passages over the Cor- 
dillera. In these we cannot afford room to accompany him, though 
we must observe, his descriptions of them are highly picturesque. 
The Cornish miners, however, did not appear to relish them much. 
The answer of one of them, who was asked what he thought of the 
scene, is irresistible. ‘‘ What a magnificent view! What thing 
can be more beautiful ?” ‘‘ Them things, sir,” replied the man of 
Cornwall, smiling, ‘‘ that do wear caps and aprons.” The ap- 
proach to Santiago, and the first view of the streets of that capital 
of Chili, are recorded in our author’s predominant vein. 


‘| was now met by, and I overtook, men, women, boys, priests, &c., on 
horseback, either coming from or going into town, all at a canter, and in 
very singular dresses. ~ Many of the horses were carrying double, some- 
times two giggling girls, sometimes a boy with his grandmother behind 
him; sometimes three children were cantering along upon one horse, and 
sometimes two elderly ladies; then a solitary priest with a broad-brimmed 
white hat and white serge petticoats tucked up all about him, his rosary 
dangling on his mule’s neck, and his pale fat cheeks shaking from the trot. 
Milk, and strawberries, and water-melons, were all at acanter, and several 
people were carrying fish into the town tied to their stirrups. Their pace, 
however, was altogether inferior to that of the Pampas, and the canter, 
instead of the gallop, gave the scene a great appearance of indolerice. 

‘The spurs of the peons were bad, and their stirrups the most heavy, 
awkward things imaginable. They were cut out of solid wood, and were 
altogether different from the neat little triangle which just. holds the great 
toe of the Gaucho of the Pampas. 

‘On crossing the bridge, which is at the entrance of the town, the 
market was underneath me, on some low ground on the left. A number 
of people were selling fruit, vegetables, fish, &c., which were lying on the 
ground, and as the sun was now oppressively hot, each parcel was 
reved by a small canvass blind, which was fixed perpendicularly into the 
ground, 

‘ As I rode along the streets I thought they looked very mean and dirty. 
Most of the houses had been cracked by earthquakes ; the spires, crosses, 
and weathercocks, upon the tops of the churches and convents, were tot- 
termg, and out of the iebal Fao and the very names of the streets, 
and the stories “ Aqui se vende, &c.,” which are over all the shops, were 
written as crooked and irregular as if they had been inscribed during an 
earthquake. They were generally begun with large letters, but the man 
had apparently got so eager about the subject, that he was often obliged 
to conclude in characters so small, that one could hardly read them, and 
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in some places the author had thoughtlessly arrived at the end of his 
board before he had come to the end of his story..—pp. 184, 185. 

Here again we regret to find Captain Head committing himself 
by rash and outré assertions, which, even if they were morally 
true, could hardly be justified, as proceeding from one, who, by his 
own confession, had no means of verifying them. He acknow- 
ledges that during the short time he was at Santiago, he was con- 
stantly engaged in gaining information with respect to the mines, 
which he was instructed to inspect, and that ‘ as many unforeseen 
difficulties were impeding his progress, and occupying his attention, 
he ‘had neither time nor inclination to enter into any sort of society, 
or to see any more of Santiago than what chanced to be going on 
in the streets.’ In the succeeding sentence one would have natu- 
rally looked to find an apology for his abstaining from making any 
remarks upon the social condition of Santiago. ‘‘ Having been 
thus deprived of an opportunity,” we expected him to say, “ of 
examining for myself the manners and minds of the people of San- 
tiago, I hope I may be excused from entering into such subjects, 
I have heard, indeed, that depravity was universal amongst them, 
that the priests are not exempted from the general debasement, 
and that not even the shadow-of Christianity is to be seen at 
Santiago. Butas J entered into no society, while I was in that 
capital, [ had of course no means of satisfying myself as to the 
justice of these reports, and as I can say nothing more of San- 
tiago than what chanced to be going on in the streets, it would be 
particularly inconsistent in me to affect a knowledge of the general 
tone and character of the people—a knowledge which I had no 
pom means of acquiring.” Language like this would have 

een entitled to our respect ; it would have secured our confidence 
in Captain Head’s information, even upon points where we might 
otherwise be disposed to question his authority. But what does 
the reader imagine to be the real language of this traveller? After 
disqualifying himself, by his own admissions, from touching on the 
social intercourse of Santiago, his very next paragraph dashes fear- 
lessly into the middle of the subject. 

‘ The town is full of priests—the people are consequently indolent and 
immoral; and I certainly never saw more sad examples of the effects of 
bad education, or a state of society more deplorable. The streets are 
crowded with a set of lazy, indolent, bloated monks and priests, with 
their heads shaved in different ways, wearing enormous flat hats, and 
dressed, some in white serge cowls and gowns, and others in black. The 
men all touch their hats to these drones, who are also to be seen in 
the houses, leaning over the backs of their chairs, and talking to women 
who are evidently of the most abandoned class of society. The number 
of people of this description at Santiago is quite extraordinary. The 
lower rooms of the most reputable houses are invariably let to them, and 
it is really shocking beyond description to see them sitting at their doors, 
with a candle in the back part of the room burning before sacred pictures 
and images.’—pp. 190—192. 
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Immediately after he adds,—‘ They (the priests) are not re- 
spected ; they have almost all families, and lead most disreputable 
lives. Still the hold they have upon society is quite surprising. The 
common people laugh at their immorality, yet they go to them for 
images and pictures, and they send their wives and daughters to 
confess to them.’ ‘ Sins are put into one scale, and money into 
the other ; and intent upon the balance, both parties forget the 
beauty and simplicity of the religion which they nominally profess.’ 
As we are concerned in ascertaining what is incorrect, and what is 
true, in the information presented to us by travellers, we would 
take leave, with all due submission, to ask Captain Head, how he 
came to a personal pines. of all the slander which he here 
pours out of his phial upon the people and clergy of Santiago, if 
it be true, as he states, that ‘ he never entered into society’ there ? 
Did he learn it from the stones in the street, or from the walls of 
his bed-chamber? He pledges his personal testimony to the pre- 
valence of a system, which it would have required months to dis- 
cover, at least to the extent to which he exaggerates it; yet he 
confesses he had no time for such inquiries! He speaks also of 
the hold which the clergy have upon the ‘society’ of Santiago, 
though he had just before told us that to that ‘society’ he was a 
perfect stranger! Unless Captain Head can reconcile these con- 
tradictions, we must set down his picture of Santiago as a gross 
caricature, inconsistent with that decent respect which we all owe 
to the great principles of Christianity. 

As the only business which led Captain Head to Chili, was to 
examine certain mines, the reader might wish perhaps to accom- 
pany him in one of his journies of inspection. We shall select for 
the purpose his relation of his visit to the silver mine of San Pedro 
Nolasco, which appears to be situated on one of the steepest as- 
cents of the Andes. 


‘ For five hours we were continually holding on by the ears or neck 
of our mule, and the path was in some places so steep, that for a con- 
siderable time it was quite impossible to stop. We soon passed the limits 
of vegetation. The path went in zig-zags, although it was scarcely per- 
ceptible; and if the mules above us had fallen, they would certainly have 
tolled down upon us, and carried us with them. 

In mounting we constantly inquired of the arriero, if the point:above 
our heads was the summit, but as soon as we attained it, we found that 
we had still higher to go. On both sides of us we now came to groups 
of little wooden crosses, which were the spots where people formerl 
employed in the mine had been overtaken by a storm, and had peti 

owever, we continued our course; and at last, gaining the summit, we 
found ourselves close to the silver lode of San Pedro Nolasco, which is 
situated on one of the loftiest pinnacles of the Andes. A small solitary 
hut was before us, and we were accosted by two or three wretched-looking 
miners, whose pale countenances and exhausted frames seemed to assi- 
milate with the scene around them. The view from the eminence on 
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which we stood was magnificent —it was sublime; but it was, at the same 
time, so terrific, that one could hardly help shuddering. 

‘ Although it was midsummer, the snow where we stood was, according 
to the statement made to me by the agent of the mine, from twenty toa 
hundred-and-twenty feet deep, but blown by the wind into the most irre- 
gular forms, while in some places the black rock was visible. Beneath 
was the river and valley of Maypo, fed by a number of tributary streams, 
which we could see descending like small silver threads down the different 
ravines. We appeared to have a bird’s-eye view of the great chain of the 
Andes; and we looked down upon a series of pinnacles, of indescribable 
shapes and forms, all covered with an eternal snow. 

‘ As it was in the middle of the summer, I could not help reflecting what 
a dreadful abode this must be in winter, and I inquired of our guide and 
of the miners concerning its climate in that season. They at first silently 
pointed to the crosses, which, in groups of three and two and four, were 
to be seen in every direction; and they then told me, that although the 
mine is altogether inaccessible for seven months in winter, yet that the 
miners used to be kept there all the year. They said that the cold was 
intense, but that what the miners most dreaded were the merciless tem- 
porales, or storms of snow, which came on so suddenly, that many miners 
had been overtaken by them, and had perished, when not a hundred and 
fifty yards from the hut. With these monuments before my eyes, it was 
really painful to consider what the feelings of those wretched creatures 
must have been when, groping about for their habitation, they found the 
violence of the storm unabating, and irresistible. ‘The view from San 
Pedro Nolasco, taking it altogether, is certainly the most dreadful scene 
which in my life I have ever witnessed; and it appeared so little adapted 
or intended for a human residence, that when I commenced my inspection 
of the lode, and of the several mines, I could not help feeling that I was 
going against nature, and that no sentiment but that of avarice could ap- 
prove of establishing a number of fellow-creatures in a spot, which was a 
subject of astonishment to me how it ever was discovered. 

‘ As the snow was in many places fifty feet deep on the lode, I could only 
walk on the surface from one bocca-mina to another; but when I had 
done this, I took off my clothes, and went down the imine, which it was 
my particular object to inspect. All the rest had long ago been deserted, 
but in this one there were a few miners, lately sent there, who were carry- 
ing on the works on the old system which had been exercised by the 
Spaniards, and to which these men have all their lives been accustomed. 

‘ At first we descended by an inclined gallery or level, and then clam- 
bered down the notched sticks, which are used in all the mines in South 
America as ladders. After descending about two hundred and fifty feet, 
walking occasionally along levels where the snow and mud were above our 
ancles, we came to the place where the men were working. It was aston- 
ishing to see the strength with which they plied their weighty hammers, 
and the unremitted exertion with which they worked ; and strange as It 
may appear, we all agreed that we had never seen Englishmen possess such 
strength, and work so hard. While the barreteros, or miners, were work- 
ing the lode, the apires were carrying the ore upon their backs; and after 
we had made the necessary observations, and had collected proper speci- 
mens, we ascended, with several of these apires above and below us. 
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‘The fatigue of climbing up the notched sticks was so great, that we 
_were almost exhausted, while the men behind us (with a long stick in one 
hand, in the cloven end of which there was a candle), were urging us not 
to stop them. The leading apire whistled whenever he came to certain 
spots, and then the whole party rested for a few seconds. It was really 
very interesting, in looking above and below, to see these poor creatures, 
each lighted by his candle, and climbing up the notched stick with such 
a load upon his back, though I occasionally was a little afraid lest one of 
those above me might tumble, in which case we should have all preceded 
him in his fall. 

‘We were quite exhausted when we came to the mouth of the mine; 
one of my party almost fainted, and as the sun had long ago set, the air 
was so bleak and freezing—we were so heated—and the scene was so 
cheerless, that we were glad to hurry into the hut, and to sit upon the 
ground round a dish of meat, which had long been ready for us. We had 
some brandy and sugar, and we soon refreshed ourselves, and I then sent 
out for one of the apires with his load. I put it on the ground, and en- 
deavoured to rise with it, but could not, and when two or three of m 
party put it on my shoulders I was barely able to walk under it. The 
English miner who was with us was one of the strongest men of all the 
Cornish party, yet he was scarcely able to walk with it, and two of our 
party who attempted to support it were altogether unable, and exclaimed 
“ that it would break their backs.” ’"—pp. 220—227. 


This passage would of itself, perhaps, be sufficient to prove the 
futility of those speculations,* which depended so much on the em- 
ployment of English workmen, and English machinery, in the mines 
of South America. Captain Head has abstained from publishing the 





* Captain Head relates the following ludicrous instance of a butter spe- 
culation, which would be incredible had it not rested upon his authority : 

‘ Besides many brother companies which I met with at Buenos Aires, I 
found a sister association of milkmaids. It had suddenly occurred to 
some of the younger sons of John Bull, that as there were a number of 
beautiful cows in the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, a quantity of 
good pasture, and as the people of Buenos Aires had no butter to their 
bread, a Churning Company would answer admirably. The people at 
Buenos Aires were thunderstruck at the unexpected arrival of so many 
British milkmaids; however, private arrangements had been made, and they, 
therefore, had milk before it was generally known that they had got cows. 
But the difficulties which they experienced were very great; instead of 
leaning their heads against patient domestic animals, they were introduced 
to a set of lawless wild creatures, who looked so fierce that no young wo- 
man who ever sat upon a three-legged stool could dare to approach, much 
less to milk them !—But the Gauchos attacked the cows, tied their legs 
with strips of hide, and as soon as they became quiet, the shops of Buenos 
Aires were literally full of butter. But now for the sad moral of the 
story :—after the difficulties had been all conquered, it was discovered, 
first, that the butter would not keep !—and secondly, that somehow or 
other, the Gauchos and natives of Buenos Aires - - - - - - - - liked 
oil better! ’—pp. 303, 304. 
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reports which he collected concerning the mines, from motives of 
delicacy, which we fully appreciate. He very justly observes, that 
as ‘the mines which he visited almost all belong to private indivi- 
duals, and are now for sale, it might be considered a violation of 
the attentions which he often received, to state unnecessarily the 
dimensions, contents, or the assay of their lodes.’ Nevertheless, 
he appends to his volume several memoranda on this subject, from 
which it appears that nothing can be more senseless than an at- 
tempt to determine the abstract value of a lode in America, by the 
assay of a piece of ore in England, particularly, as it is well known, 
that specimens of ores are often sent from South America as sam- 
ples of lodes from which they never were extracted. Even if the 
value of the lode could be satisfactorily ascertained in this country, 
how is an English miner to resist the effects of the climate, to en- 
dure the privations which even the natives find it difficult to bear? 
What is the use of machinery in a country which affords no water 
and little fuel, and where indeed nothing but the manual labour of 
the natives, tedious as it is, can be applied to the extraction of the 
ore? Still it may be said, there was a time when “those mines 
must have paid, or else they would not have been worked,” the 
natural conclusion being, ‘‘ if they had once paid, they might 
surely pay again.” Our author thus solves the problem :— 


‘The miners who are now in Chili, though toiling in the path of their 
early days, have probably relaxed a little from the discipline of the Spa- 
niards; but the extraordinary manner in which they still work, or rather 
slave, is almost incredible. The contrast between their lives, and the ease 
and independence of the inhabitants of the country, naturally leads the 
mind to reflect on the sad history of the South American mines; and this 
history, in my humble opinion, sufficiently accounts for, 1st, the impossi- 
bility which now exists of getting more miners ; and 2ndly, for the impor- 
tant truths, that the American mines have positively fallen in value since 
the country has been free, because the contents or produce of the mines 
_-are still the same, while the value of labour, &c., has necessarily increased ; 
and therefore that, far from being able to get a greater profit from these 
mines than was extracted by the Spaniards, it would be impossible now to 
draw from them what they formerly repaid, and that many of them must 
continue deserted, for the evident reason, that poor mines, as well as 
poor land, may be made productive by a system of cruelty and tyranny, 


when under a free government they must lie inactive and barren.’—pp. 
294, 295. 


Besides these difficulties, the adventurer who is desirous to em- 
bark in any sort of speculation in South America, must be prepared 
to run the chance of every change that may take place in the go- 
vernment of the state where he fixes his abode. The fate of the 
Rio Plata Mining Association is only another added to the many 
warnings which we have already given on this subject. 


‘The failure of the Rio Plata Mining Association is a serious proof of 
the insufficiency of the governments of La Plata. This public association 
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was formed in London in virtue of a decree, &c., from the government 
of Bueno Aires, authorising the formation of a company to work the mines 
of the United Provinces, at the discretionary choice of the company; and 
to promote this object, reports were forwarded from the governors of the 
mining provinces describing their mines. Yet, on my arrival at Buenos 
Aires, I found that almost the whole of the mines were already sold by the 
governments to the opposition companies, and that the government of 
Buenos Aires, as well as the governors of the provinces, had been totally 
unable to fulfil the decree. Private interests, and private speculators had 
overpowered their act and their intention, and they had only to confess— 
Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis.—pp. 308, 309. 





_— 


Art. V. The Political History of India, from 1784 to 1823. By 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., F.R.S.,-&c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1J. 12s. London. Murray, 1826. 


Tue name of Sir John Malcolm is deservedly a great authority on 
the affairs of India. His long residence in that country, his emi- 
nent services, both political and military, his anquestioned talents, 
and his thorough experience of, and acquaintance with, the cha- 
racter of the natives,—all these circumstances entitle his opinions 
to the most serious and respectful attention. He is not, however, 
to be heard altogether with implicit deference as an unbiassed evi- 
dence ; and it is no impeachment, either of his integrity or judg- 
ment, to declare, that the whole course of his public life has been 
incompatible with the formation of any strictly impartial views of 
our Indian policy and government. For thirty years, he may be 
said to have been attached to the British administration of that 
empire: during a lenghtened and honourable career, he has served 
in various ministerial capacities ; he has been committed in many 
important transactions ; and his mind has naturally been chained 
to the track of our eastern conquests. We entertain much esteem 
for his character, and in thus adverting to his situation as a man 
of a party, we have not the slightest intention of depreciating his 
well-merited reputation: but in receiving his sentiments on any 
branch of Indian politics, it is necessary to remember the pews 
circumstances, by which they are likely to have been influenced 
and coloured. 

The only complete and minute history of British India which 
we yet possess, is a laborious philippic; Mr. Mill has carefully 
exposed every error in the policy of the company, and every 
act of misconduct in its servants, which had ever, before he wrote, 
been charged against either. If Sir John Malcolm should under- 
take the full subject on the same scale, his history would contain 
all the arguments and facts which could be urged on the contrary 
part. He would avow himself the advocate of the system of terri- 
torial aggrandizement, and the champion of its necessity. For he 
applauds the measures of every admmistration under which it has 
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been prosecuted : he is the eulogist of Clive and Warren Hastings, 
and, more warmly of course, of the Marquisses of Wellesley and 
Hastings,—of the two men who commenced, and of the two who 
completed, (without encountering the same personal obloquy), the 
gradual subjection of all the native powers of India to our sceptre. 
He betrays upon all occasions a strong disposition to offer himself 
as the general apologist of the company. Wherever Mr. Mill has 
assailed, he would doubtless be found at his post to defend : the 
two writers would take the extreme and opposite sides of every 
question ; and, as usual, the in medio tutissemus, &c. wonld be a 
necessary caution against the prepossessions of both. 

Sir John Malcolm, however, - hitherto enabled us only to 
glean his opinions upon the constitution of our Indian empire, from 
views of detached and collateral portions of its history; and the 
work now before us is, in this respect, not much more compre- 
hensive than the author’s former memoirs upon India. Its osten- 
sible design is ‘to give an account of the political administration of 
the several governments of India, since the passing of Mr. Pitt’s 
bill, in 1784;’ but the real object of the writer seems to have been, 
rather to bring the progressive condition and circumstances of our 
eastern empire, during the last forty years, into review in their re- 
lation to the future, than merely to offer an historical record of 
by-gone events. He has introduced the narrative of past trans- 
actions, only for the sake of illustrating the lessons of experience 
which, he conceives, it should furnish for the government of our 
possessions henceforward ; and his work is much less a developed 
history, than a series of historical and political reflections. It is, 
in truth, so far from being an explicit and explanatory chronicle of 
events, that it pre-supposes throughout the reader’s acquaintance 
with the general annals of British India, and descends into parti- 
culars only to discuss the motives and principles of action in suc- 
cessive governors. In the very restriction which he has imposed 
upon his undertaking, the author may plead an exemption from 
the necessity of treating of any other than political circumstances ; 
and confining himself to these limits of his subject, he has avoided 
all detailed accounts of military operations, civil and domestic 
transactions, and internal government. Thus, whether from the 
nature of his plan, or his manner of executing it, certain it is that 
his book will be intelligible to none but to those who may already 
possess some acquaintance with the rise and progress of the com- 
pany’s power, with the condition and character of the native states, 
and with the whole intricate story of the alliances, wars, and revo- 
lutions, which have established the universal supremacy of the 
British over India. 

Viewed at all as a piece of regular history, these volumes form 
but a very disjointed, rambling, and indefinite work. The writer’s 
whole sketch of the political administration of India, from 1784 to 
1823, is concluded in his first volume ; and the second opens with 
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a retrospective chapter, which conducts us back to the age of 
Lord Clive, comments on the services of that nobleman and War- 
ren Hastings, examines again the ‘ company’s. progress to political 
power,’ and once more reviews the administration of each subse- 
quent governor-general. From this chapter, the author passes to 
a second, entitled, ‘ observations and reflections on the general ad- 
ministration of the Indian government in England.’ From thence 
he turns to consider the nature and composition of the ‘ local go- 
vernment of India ;’ and he concludes the text matter of ,his vo- 
lumes with a chapter of observations on the British community in 
India: Half Castes, or Anglo Indians,—Propagation of Christi- 
anity in India,—Free Press in India, &c. aes. to crown his 
work, he has a voluminous appendix of three hundred closely 

rinted pages, containing :—copies of several state papers ; a letter 
=e the author to the Marquis of Hastings, written just before the 
last Mahratta war, and ably developing the attitude, politics, and 
disposition of the different native powers ; a narrative of the au- 
thor’s proceedings in securing the surrender and abdication of the 
last Peishwa of the Mahrattas, Bajee Rao, (or Badjerow, as he 
prefers to call him), in 1818; a copy of a speech, also by the au- 
thor, delivered at the India House, on the subject of the press in 
India; and finally, a transcript of instructions and orders (by the 
author again) furnished to officers acting under his orders in Cen- 
tral India, in 1821. 

Of this last paper, however, we are bound to record, that it does 
equal honour to the head and the heart of the writer. Its object 
is chiefly directed to the line of conduct to be observed by the 
company’s servants in their relations with the natives ; and the 
system of treatment which it enjoins, while it indicates the 
shrewdest policy, founded on acute and masterly observation of the 
character of the people, teems with indulgence for their weaknesses, 
and anxiety for their protection and happiness. 

Of the other unconnected pieces of the appendix, we shall only 
here stop to remark, that, from his speech at the India House, as 
well as his reflections in the text, we are not surprised to find the 
opinions of Sir John Malcolm strongly opposed to the freedom of 
the press in India. We shall add, that we imply from thence no 
suspicion of the liberality of his views. a to no men in the 
zealous determination to uphold the principles of rational freedom, 
wherever their operation is practicable, we are yet thoroughly con- 
vinced of the absurdity and madness of attempting to apply them, 
for ages to come, to the state of society in India. Our empire in that 
country is avowedly, innately, a despotism—a beneficent despotism, 
indeed, it should be the public care to render it. Many genera- 
tions must pass before, if ever, a dawn of liberty can be cautiously 
opened upon the benighted Asiatic mind ; and whenever we hear 
the cant of democracy employed in asserting the rights of a free 
press in India, we can only attribute the attempt, either to a poli- 
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tical fanaticism, which is incapable of sane judgment, or to more 
premeditated designs of mischief. A free press in India would be 
an utter anomaly in a despotism: the continuance of its existence 
must ensure the subversion of the power which fostered it. Even 
the agitation of the question has already been productive of evil ; 
and when the Marquis of Hastings, with his characteristic thirst 
of popularity and flattery, was led to countenance the first sallies 
of a spirit which soon grew too bold for his control, he rendered 
himself heavily responsible for the event. 

Of the incomplete, desultory, and miscellaneous character of the 
work before us, a sufficient idea may be gained from the abstract 
which we have given of its contents. Taken as a whole, it is ob- 
viously without any regularity of plan, and almost without any 
unity or consistency of design. It is, perhaps, of all professed 
historical attempts, the most disorderly piece of patchwork whic 
any writer of acknowledged abilities, in our times, has produced ; 
and as a specimen of literary arrangement and composition, it is 
certainly by no means worthy of its author. But we speak only 
in censure of these imperfections in the general construction of 
the book. For nothing on Indian affairs, which falls from the pen 
of Sir John Malcolm, can be without instruction and interest ; 
and however ill-assorted his materials, the information to be ex- 
tracted incidentally from his discussions and reflections, on man 
questions of signal importance, is of the very highest value. Asa 
dissertation on the future prospects of our Indian empire, on the 
necessity of some improved and enlarged system of government 
more suitable to its vast extent and recent aggrandizement, and 
generally, on the best means of promoting its security and perma- 
nence, every page of the book deserves to be read with the deepest 
attention. And here we can only regret, that the author has not 
followed out his inquiries to more definite and matured conclu- 
sions, and bestowed on the subject the full benefit of his great ex- 
perience: instead of contenting himself, as he declares, with merely 
‘giving his readers the means of forming their own judgments 
upon the various and extensive matter treated of in these volumes, 
rather than to press his opinions upon their adoption.’ 

The first defect which is observable in the historical complete- 
ness of the work, is the late period in our eastern annals at which 
it opens. Its commencement is a mere re-print of an outline, 
published by the author fifteen years ago, under the title, by a cu- 
rious transposition of language, of a sketch of Political India. 
This he has now extended to the conclusion of the Marquis of 
Hastings’ administration, as ‘ the epoch at which the entire supre- 
macy of the British power over all India was avowed and acknow- 
ledged.’ But he has still introduced his formal narrative, only 
from the action of Mr. Pitt’s India Bill of 1784; and he has 
omitted to preface it by more than a few scanty pages of general 
remarks. He has given no detailed view of the early admunistra- 
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- tions of Clive and Warren Hastings, which planted the foundations 
of our territorial supremacy in the east, and a precise account of 
which is absolutely necessary for the nght understanding of all the 
succeeding growth of our empire. It has been by a kind of after- 
thought that, in his second volume, the author endeavours to re- 
pair the defect of this omission, and reverts to a summary and still 
meagre inquiry into the origin of our political power in India, 
which should, at much greater length, have preceded all the matter 
of his first volume. 

The whole political history of the Anglo-Indian empire is em- 
braced in a period of less than eighty years; and this brief epoch 
has been sufficient for the completion of a gigantic fabric of sove- 
reionty, such as, in the history of nations, it would ordinarily 
require the lapse of centuries to perfect. Of a period, at once so 
limited and so pregnant with mighty events, Sir John Malcolm 
has chosen only the latter half for his consideration ; and yet it 
may safely be averred that, if the annals of the last forty years be 
more splendid and memorable in the career of aggrandizement, 
those of the forty which preceded, are not less fraught with instruc- 
tion, as explaining the curious rise and silent advancement of this 
prodigious greatness. And, besides the inseparable connection in 
the whole current of events, there is something, perhaps, even more 
singular and astonishing in the formation of the young and vigor- 
ous empire, which was created out of mere commercial relations, 
than in its final consummation and maturity, however rapid and 
sudden. There is, in short, far greater matter for admiration and 
curiosity, in the transition from the possession of a few mercantile 
factories in the middle of the last century, to the dominion over 
many extensive and rich provinces in 1784, than is to be found in 
the less unnatural progress of events, which has since that epoch 
led to the sovereignty of all India. 

The origin of the British political power in the east, is ascribed 
by Sir John Malcolm to the cause commonly assigned by writers, 
who are satisfied with the repetition of received opinions. We are 
told that the ambition of the French under Dupleix, the famous 
governor of Pondicherry, to establish an eastern empire for their 
nation, comprehended the destruction of the British company ; 
that the latter were compelled to arm in self defence; and that 
they thus found themselves, on the total overthrow of their rivals, 
suddenly raised to territorial power, where they had been struggling 
only for a commercial existence. This is true, to a certain extent, 
of the contest which about the epoch of the peace of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, arose on the Coromandel coast ; and it explains the origin of 
the company’s political power, together with the extension of their 
territories, on the side of Madras. But the increased dominion 
and influence acquired under that presidency, had certainly very 
little connection with simultaneous events in the Calcutta govern- 
ment; and the true rise of all the company’s political power 
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throughout India, is to be identified with the dawn of their sove- 
reignty, not at Madras, but over the great provinces—kingdoms 
rather—of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. It was the superior im- 
portance of these acquisitions which has rendered their capital the 
permanent seat of the general government. Compared to them, 
the dependencies of Madras were of far inferior importance; and - 
series it was not the ambition and intrigues of the French 
which drove the British in Bengal to the fatal necessity of these 
innocent eS. of ‘self defence ;’ nor had the French 
war on the Coromandel coast, any real extension of moment to the 
politics of Bengal. 

The company’s political sovereignty in the Calcutta presidency, 
from whence their empire has overshadowed Hindostan, is in fact 
to be deduced solely from the war which the nabob of Bengal, 
Sujah Dowlah, commenced against their factories in 1756, with 
all the intemperance and ignorance of a barbarian despot. Whe- 
ther he was the unprovoked aggressor, or had really serious cause 
of complaint in the injurious conduct of the company, appears 
never to have been clearly explained; and it is now of little mo- 
ment to inquire. But the splendid talents, civil and military, of 
Clive, his signal triumphs in the field, and his unscrupulous policy, 
were certainly the first instruments of the political grandeur of the 
company. ‘The treaty by which he and his colleagues in power 
conspired with the treason of Meer Jaffier, to depose Sujah Dow- 
lah, gave the company their first supremacy over Bengal; and the 
pageant nabobs, whom they afterwards set up and pulled down at 
will, were the mere creatures and tools of their power: used only 
to wring out their extortions, and to veil fora time the iron despot- 
ism of European traders, under the idle trappings of oriental state. 

Before Clive, then designated only by his military rank of colo- 
nel, returned to England in 1761, his achievements had secured 
the substance of sovereignty over Bengal for the company: when, 
only four years later, ennobled and invested with unlimited autho- 
rity, he was sent out to India a second time to reassume the 
direction of affairs, which had already fallen into disorder in his 
absence, he perfected his work. By a formal treaty with the em- 
peror of Delhi—himself, but a phantom of sovereignty—Lord 
Clive seemed to obtain for the company a legal and recognised title 
to administer the perpetual government of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, of which they were already the real sovereigns. When 
impaired health obliged Lord Clive to resign his government again 
and to return to England, he left the British authority securely 
established over those great countries, the company’s possessions 
in peace, and the civil and military departments under subordina- 
tion and discipline. 

To the victories, the treaties, and the administration of this ex- 
traordinary man, are the company unquestionably indebted, then, 
for the great and primary foundations of their universal dominion 
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in the east. That the means with which he wrought were always 
honourable, that even the public ends which he designed were jus- 
tifiable, or that he preserved his own personal conduct as pure and 
unsullied as became a high-minded and heroic spirit, we are cer- 
tainly very far from believing. But he was assuredly among the 
very ablest individuals, either as a commander or a statesman, 
whom our country has ever produced. By the kindness of his 
son, the earl of Powis, Sir John Malcolm has enjoyed access to all 
his papers ; and these offer some remarkable evidence of his politi- 


cal sagacity and foresight. At an epoch when such a contingency .- 


had not even entered into the ambitious dreams of national specu- 
lation, we find him already predicting the necessity of establishing 
the universal empire of the company over India. ‘‘ Weare at last 
arrived,” he observes, in a letter from India to a friend, ‘ at that 
critical period which I have long foreseen: I mean that period 
which renders it necessary for us to determine whether we can or 
shall take the whole to ourselves.—I could have wished that our 
operations had been carried on upon a plan of more moderation, 
&c.—but since our views are extended, we must go forward ; to 
retract is impossible.” In these and several other reflections, -he 
displays a prophetic judgment on Indian politics, which, no less 
than many acts of his government, proves him to have been what 
Sir John Malcolm justly terms him, ‘a great practical statesman.’ 
Sir John, indeed, goes much farther, and pronounces a spirited 
eulogium upon his virtues as well as his talents: his generosity 
and disinterestedness, his humanity to the natives, his honourable 
and patriotic zeal for the public service. All the charges brought 
against so distinguished a character, are attributed to the virulent 
malice of a host of enemies in India, whose career of plunder he 
had checked ; and all his public acts in that country are defended 
in general terms. 

We are not prepared to take this eulogy upon trust: but we can 
conceive that the fair fame of Lord Clive may have been beyond 
measure—-perhaps even without justice—aspersed ; and be this as it 
may, we gladly on many accounts receive the pledge which Sir John 
Malcolm here gives. He promises to employ the valuable and inte- 
resting MS. collection of Lord Clive’s papers, which has been placed 
at his disposal, in the compilation of a memoir, that will equall 
illustrate the history of our rise to political power in India, and the 
character of that great man who may be called its founder! We 
shall welcome such a memoir as repairing an imperfection in these 
volumes, to which it would serve as an introduction; and we shall 
be curious to see the detailed case, upon which the author can es- 
tablish his defence of the public and personal conduct of Clive. 
He will certainly bring the full zeal of an advocate to the question ; 
for all his official partialities are enlisted on behalf of the actors of 
our earlier aggrandizement. But we shall ourselves gladly yield 
to any conclusive evidence in favour of Clive, which can warrant 
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us in gracing the memory of talents so brilliant, with the higher 
attributes of patriotic virtue and personal integrity. 

The administration of Warren Hastings forms the next step to 
that of Clive, in the growth of our Indian power. Like his great 
predecessor, Warren Hastings was appointed to assume the su- 
preme authority in our eastern possessions, after an interval of dis- 
order and anarchy ; like him, he re-established and improved the 
public affairs with distinguished ability, but subjected himself, by 
the character of his measures, to general obloquy ; and so, also, is 
he with Clive the object of Sir John Malcolm’s earnest, but inde- 
finite, vindication. Here, too, we could desire from our author’s 
pen a far more minute memoir on the political character of Hast- 
ings’ government than he has afforded. As the next link to Lord 
Clive’s administration, it would complete the explanatory intro- 
duction to the matter of these volumes. The epoch of Warren 
Hastings’ government was certainly one of the highest importance 
in our eastern annals; and the general cast of his vigorous policy, 
both in relation to the native powers and in the internal regulation 
of the company’s dominions, no doubt greatly contributed to ce- 
ment the growing strength of our empire. The affection still che- 
rished for ‘hie memory by the people of India, is also in itself an 
honourable testimony in his favour. But we are at a loss to con- 
ceive how his most strenuous apologists could disprove, that his 
rule was too often marked by violence and wholesale injustice ; 
even Sir John Malcolm is constrained to confess, that ‘ the whole 
system over which he presided was corrupt and full of abuses.’ 

Opinions will vary upon the general merits of Warren Hastings’ 
public career, and the justice of the accusations against him ; but 
whatever mixture of motives may be attributed to the celebrated 
men who conducted his impeachment, they certainly rendered their 
country an essential service in dragging to light the corruption 
and rapine, which prevailed in the local government of the com- 
pany’s possessions. They disseminated, among the people of this 
country, a general knowledge of Indian affairs; they awakened 
watchful attention to the importance of our eastern dominions, and 
to the progress of events in them; and from that epoch, the con- 
sciousness of acting under the jealous eye of public opinion, has 
exercised a power over the conduct of our eastern functionaries, far 
more salutary and effectual than all the inadequate legislative 
checks which it has been attempted to impose. Bete 

The provisions of Mr. Pitt’s India bill, too, however defective in 
numerous respects, have undoubtedly had a most beneficial ope- 
ration. By establishing a unity, and vigour of counsel and action 
in the local administration ; by bringing the political affairs of the 
company under the control of the responsible executive govern- 
ment of the nation; and by thus subjecting the whole system to 
the direct and recognised interference of parliament, that bill has 
inseparably bound the subordinate Indian empire in close depend- 
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ance upon the sovereign state. Under the combined influence of 
all these causes, the conduct of public servants in India has, ever 
since, been more consonant with the honour, dignity, and virtue of 
the British name. No flagrant malversation and tyranny have, 
from that epoch, disgraced our rule; and the necessary discussion 
of Indian politics has been almost wholly confined to the expedi- 
ency of the’ gigantic extension of dominion, which our empire has 
received. ; 

It is chiefly with relation to this last question, that our author 
has examined the political history of India, from the year 1784, to 
the present time ; and his object appears to be todefend both the jus- 
tice and necessity of the system of aggrandizement, which has been 
pursued for forty years, with little intermission, until it has termi- 
nated in the universal supremacy of the British dominion. On 
the first of these points, he has argued with the warmth and pre- 
judice of an official partizan ; veal we cannot help thinking, that 
he would here have done well to leave justice out of the question. 
Our eastern empire has been one throughout of mere absolute con- 
quest, unsupported by a shadow of prescriptive right, or other well- 
founded pretension ; and it is a strange obliquity of judgment 
which can measure its original establishment and subsequent 
srowth by the standard of lawful possession. It was won and ag- 
orandized, and must be maintained, if maintained at all, solely by 
the power of the sword, and the law of the strongest. Whatever 
rash and isolated aggressions of the native states may have pro- 
voked its extension, their hostility to our power was warranted 
upon the broad maxims of self-defence ; and it might be justified 
by every aspiration after national independence, which is dignified 
in our northern world by the sacred name of patriotism, or the 
manly principle of impatience under a foreign yoke. We had 
never a right to plant a foot on their soil; and no sophistry can 
evade the fact, that it is we who have ever been the real aggressors 
in all our triumphal struggles with them. 

The plea of necessity 1s the only one that can in any measure 
excuse the continual extension of our conquests ; and here we per- 
fectly agree with our author, that, ‘from the day on which the 
company’s troops marched one mile from their factories, the in- 
crease of their territories and their armies became a principle of 
self-preservation.’ The opinion of Clive, that ‘to go forward was 
Inevitable, to retract impossible,’ was not more prophetic than it 
was founded on necessity. Since empire had been seized, it would 
have required a purity of public virtue, or rather a quixotism, of 
which there is no example in the history of nations, to have aban- 
doned such precious acquisitions, and resigned the wealth of “ the 
gorgeous east” upon a scruple of conscience. The very contem- 
Plation of such a self-denial of national prosperity would be to 
argue a gross absurdity. But such a question we may safely leave 
to the responsibility of our forefathers to settle: the empire has 
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been gained, and it is for the rulers of our age to consecrate its 
original wrong, by a worthy employment of it to the happiness and 
moral improvement of subject millions. We could not, if we 
would, relinquish it without a new injury to the people, whom we 
have reduced to a state of helpless dependence upon the protection 
of our good government. We sincerely believe, moreover, that all 
India has gained largely by the supremacy of our sceptre; and on 
the reality of the benefits which it may confer upon the natives, 
must the true glory of our dominion be based. 

In reflecting on the course pursued by the successive adminis- 
trators of British India, since the foundation of the board of con- 
trol, the bias of Sir John Malcolm’s mind is evidently to try the 
merits of each by his adoption or rejection of the system of con- 
quests. At least, notwithstanding the famous resolution of parlia- 
ment embodied in Mr. Pitt’s act,—‘‘ that to pursue schemes of 
conquest and extension of dominion in India, are measures re ug- 
nant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of Great Britain,”—it 
has so occurred, that all the governors who disregarded the letter 
and spirit of this declaration, are the objects of our author’s special 
eulogy ; while they who regulated their policy in sincere obedience 
to it, are dismissed with brief notice and small commendation. 
Thus Cornwallis, (in his first administration); Wellesley, and 
Hastings, whose successive conquests have enlarged our empire to 
its present vast extent, all receive his warm and unqualified tribute 
of admiration and praise: but not so any of their more pacific bre- 
thren. Sir John Shore, since Lord Teignmouth, at once a most 
able and amiable man, is coldly praised for the best intentions, 
while the wisdom of his policy is openly condemned ; even Lord 
Cornwallis, in his second brief government, when he was sent out 
avowedly to arrest the march of our conquests, is far less lauded 
than before, and described as having declined at once in por 
health and mental energy ; Sir George Barlow is passed over wit 
silent denial of approbation ; and Lord Minto is only ‘‘ damned 
with faint praise,” until towards, the conclusion of his government, 
a disposition is discovered in his measures to have abandoned his 
attitude of peaceful policy. | . 

For our own parts, we are persuaded that the security of the 
British empire in India, has been fully as much promoted by the 
healing policy of these peaceful administrators, as by the victories 
of more warlike governors. Our belief that the gradual extension 
of our empire was inevitable we have already declared ; but we are 
also convinced that in proportion to the rapidity of its growth 
must be its danger. The incessant acquisition of new territory, 
before the natives of the provinces lately conquered could be ha- 
bituated and reconciled to British rule, must involve all the weak- 
ness and insecurity of crude and unsettled dominion. That the 
growth of our Indian supremacy has already been far too rapid, 
and that but a very small proportion of the native population has 
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in consequence had time to acquire an hereditary affection and 
habitude for our government, are facts we believe which every one 
conversant with Indian affairs will readily admit. What then, we 
would ask, must have been the aspect of our dominions, if, instead 
of being marked by some intervals of tranquil policy, the govern- 
ment had been uninterruptedly, since the year 1784, in the hands 
of men of such ardent temperament and brilliant talents as Lord 
Wellesley? The dangerous crisis of our universal supremacy in 
India would have been hastened by at least the last quarter of a 
century ; and we conceive that there is much public gratitude due 
to the men, whose more cautious and self-denying abstinence from 
ambitious projects, has retarded so forced and unnatural a matu- 
rity of our power. 

In following the division of Sir John Malcolm’s first volume, 
into the successive administrations of governors-general since the 
year 1784, that of Lord Cornwallis forms the brilliant and pros- 
perous outset of the new system, which commenced under the 
board of control. The selection of that nobleman to exercise the 
supreme authority in India, was extremely favourable to the first 
successful operation of Mr. Pitt’s act. Lord Cornwallis’s elevated 
rank and honourable character, which placed him above the in- 
fluence of the ministers of the crown, or the fear of the court of 
directors, secured him the respect and zealous obedience of the ci- 
viland military servants of the company; while the high powers 
with which he was invested, were of themselves sufficient to bear 
down every attempt at opposition to his authority. If Lord Corn- 
wallis’s appointment was fortunate for the public service, it was 
equally happy for his own fame. His Indian career became, be- 
yond all dispute, that part of his public life on which his friends 
might dwell with the least alloy of gratification. In the American 
war, he had expressed his conviction of the justice of the cause for 
which the colonists fought ; and yet he had not scrupled to serve 
against them. In the contest which terminated with his capitula- 
tion at York-town, if he had lost no personal honour, he had at 
least reaped no laurels. In Ireland, at a subsequent period, he had 
to engage, in compassing the Union, in a series of transactions of 
secret intrigue and open bribery, to which, however desirable the 
general measure of uniting the kingdoms, it might be thought that 
no man of nice and jealous honour would willingly be a party. 
But in India, his intermediate course, more worthy of his fair per- 
sonal character, was splendid and unclouded: the reforms which 
he introduced into the internal administration of our possessions, 
were of the highest importance and acknowledged utility ; and he 
had the glory, in his political measures towards our allies and ene- 
mies, of exalting the renown of the British name, of commanding 
respect, and diffusing salutary terror for the British power, and of 
increasing by council and arms the strength and extension of the 
empire entrusted to his sway. 
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Yet even in Lord Cornwallis’s administration in India, the prin- 
ciples of the policy which he pursued have seldom been accurate] 
stated. It has been pretended that he was unwillingly forced into 
a war by the wanton ageressions of Tippoo Saheb; and much 
praise has been bestowed upon his wise moderation, as well in the 
outset as in the conclusion of the struggle, in which he first broke 
the power of the sultan of Mysore. But if all circumstances be 
fairly weighed, they will take from Tippoo’s proceedings much of 
the character of unprovoked hostility which has been ascribed to 
the conduct of that prince. Lord Cornwallis, on his arrival in 
India, found the power of the sultan elevated to an alarmin 
height for the interests of our empire. He was restrained by the 
provisions of Mr. Pitt’s act against schemes of conquest, from an- 
ticipating danger by becoming the first assailant; but he did not 
scruple, by an indirect contrivance, to renew a treaty of some years’ 
standing with the Nizam of the Deccan, and to convert it into a 
league against Tippoo: and thus, as Sir John Malcolm is reduced 
to confess, ‘his desire of not violating the letter of the act of par- 
liament would appear to have led to a trespass of its spirit upon 
this occasion, by the revival of an offensive treaty against Tippoo 
Sultaun,’ although we were then at peace with that sovereign. 
Tippoo was thus naturally filled with apprehension ; and our author 
admits that Lord Cornwallis, feeling the necessity of curbing the 
ambition of the sultan, was led by parliamentary restrictions to 
pursue a course ‘not only questionable in point of faith, but more 
uritating to Tippoo than an avowed defensive league for the legi- 
timate purpose of limiting his power.’ There is no difficulty in 
concluding, that the subsequent war, into which the unfortunate 
despot was goaded, had on his part more the character of self- pre- 
servation than of ‘ inordinate ambition.’ 

The mode in which Lord Cornwallis conducted that contest, 
after it had once commenced, will ever reflect the highest honour 
upon his memory as a statesman. His address, in forming the 
triple league against Tippoo, between the company, the Nizam, 
and the Mahrattas ; his skilful operations in crushing the sultan’s 
resources; and the perfect reliance on his personal integrity and 
good faith with which he finally knew how to inspire both his 
jealous allies and defeated enemy, are all proofs of signal political 
ability. His moderation as a conqueror at the gates of Seringapa- 
tam, in leaving Tippoo the half of his dominions, has been often 
applauded: the praise might more justly be transferred to his sa- 
eacity in foreseeing that the total ruin of the sultan, and the dis- 
posal of his capital and central provinces, would increase the 
difficulty of an agreement among the victorious allies. 

The temporary settlement of southern India by the treaty of 
Seringapatam, which may be said to have closed Lord Cornwallis's 
administration, was a memorable epoch in the establishment of our 
Indian power. In commenting upon the neutral and _ pacific 
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policy to which his lordship’s successor, Sir John Shore, reverted, 
our author can see only the partial disadvantages to which it 
seemed to have led, in the renovation of Tippoo’s power, and the 
agerandizement of the Mahratta chieftains. But he entirely over- 
looks the improvement of our own resources, during the six years 
of profound and undisturbed peace which the company’s posses- 
sions thus enjoyed. When the vigorous and brilliant administra- 
tion of the Marquis Wellesley commenced, however, a crisis had 
certainly arrived, which demanded a more daring and decisive sys- 
tem than Lord Teignmouth had felt himself justified by any neces- 
sity in adopting. The romantic schemes of ambition, and the 
skilful intrigues of the French military adventurers, at the capitals 
of the native princes, had silently organized a French party, and 
combined a plan against the British power, throughout all India. 
Their arts had obtained a dangerous influence at the courts of the 
Nizam and the Mahratta Sindia, large bodies of whose troops were 
disciplined under their absolute control ; and Tippoo Sultaun, che- 
rishing implacable vengeance against his conquerors, lent himself 
to the wildest hopes from a French alliance. 

The vast plan which the comprehensive mind of Lord Wellesle 
immediately embraced for the total overthrow of all these hostile 
combinations, and the almost incredible rapidity with which he 
executed it, are among the most wonderful circumstances in our 
eastern annals ; and it must be confessed, that the achievements of 
his political administration throw the services of all other British 
statesmen in India far into the shade. The peaceful reduction of the 
Nizam again tothe condition of a dependent ally, was the first-fruit 
of his energetic policy. It was almost immediately followed by the 
total overthrow of Tippoo, and the politic establishment of the old 
Hindoo dynasty of Mysore upon the ruins of the throne, which the 
sultaun so heroically defended to his last hour. Then the amicable 
subjection of the Peishwa of the Mahrattas by the British force, 
which he received for his protection at Poonah; the destruction in 
successive victories of Sindia’s French brigade; and the breaking 
of the predatory empire of that chieftain and Holkar; were all, in 
succession, measures of rapid and sure preparation for the universal 
supremacy of the British sceptre. 

There can be no doubt that, if Lord Wellesley had been suffered 
to remain but two or three years longer in the country, he would 
at once have completed his great work ; but astonishment and 
alarm were mingled in the feeling of the public authorities of 
Great Britain, at the prodigy of his gigantic success: and it is 
perhaps fortunate that he was arrested in the two sudden consum- 
mation of his conquests. The three pacific administrations which 
followed, of Lord Cornwallis again, of Sir George Barlow, and of 
Lord Minto, afforded some space for the gradual settlement of the 
company’s widely extended dominion. This interval of fifteen 
years served to prepare the minds of the natives for our avowed 
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assumption of general sovereignty. During so judicious a pause 
and suspension of onward activity, a new generation had sprung up 
in India, habituated to the respectful contemplation of our power ; 
and then came the vigorous administration of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, which was in fact only a continuation of that of Lord Wel- 
lesley. 

Renewing implicitly the policy of his greater predecessor, and 
now with the sanction of the authorities at home, Lord Hastings 
deserves the honour—in itself a work of glory—of having ably 
consummated, in the march of our sovereignty, all that remained 
to be done. And upon this occasion, at least, not a shade of doubt 
could be cast both upon the necessity and the justice of the pro- 
eceding which our Indian government adopted. The system 
of predatory incursion, which the Pindaree hordes had for some 
years been pursuing with increasing audacity, had now become 
intolerable. The annual desolation which those freebooters carried 
through the territories of the subject-allies of the British, and even 
through the immediate dominions of the company, spread terror 
through the whole Peninsula; and the secret support which the 
Mahratta princes rendered to the plunderers, imperiously demanded 
the interference and vengeance of our government. The British 
were the only power who could repress this lawless system of de- 
vastation ; and as the real lords of India, it became with them a 
paramount duty, to maintain the public peace, and to ensure re- 
»ose and security to the millions of people who were wholly de- 
pendent on their protection. Lord Hastings certainly encountered 
the great necessity of exterminating the Pindarees, and disarming 
the Mahratta princes, with a judgment, a vigour, and an enlarged 
combination of measures, which proved fully adequate to the 
magnitude of the occasion, and ensured the most triumphant suc- 
cess. 

The wisdom of the subsequent settlement of India was equally 
worthy of praise. On the dethronement of the Peishwa, and the 
final dissolution of the Mahratta empire of Poonah, an expedient 
was still used, as in Mysore, for the desirable restoration of a native 
state out of its wreck. The legitimate heir of the Mahratta dy- 
nasty of Sivajee was liberated from the captivity to which the 
Peishwa had condemned his race, and placed upon the throne of 
his ancestors at Satarah. The same well-founded policy of pre- 
serving as long as possible the existence of the native govern- 
ments, placed them under a safe subjection, in preference to trans- 
ferring their states altogether to our immediate dominion. Of the 
Mahratta princes, Sindia was not dethroned, but a strong curb was 
set upon his power ; and the territories of the Bhonslays, Rajahs of 
Nagpore, were only taken into British administration for a period. 

Thus, with all possible prudence, has the universal supremacy 
and paramount sovereignty of the British government been pro- 
claimed and completed over all India. The law which forbade 
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conquest and interference is now, as our author observes, a mere 
dead letter ; and the interest of any discussion on the principles 
which have regulated the past political history of British India, 
is lost and swallowed up—he might have added—in the superior 
attraction of that anxious speculation, which may well be directed 
to the present aspect, and future prospects of our immense empire. 

We have already expressed our regret that, on these subjects, 
the volumes before us do not afford all the well-arranged conclu- 
sions of experience, and all the explicit suggestions for arn 
improvements, which no man should be better qualified to ofter than 
Sir John Malcolm. The inconveniences in the form both of the 
controlling government in England, and of the local executive ad- 
ministration in India, are universally acknowledged. The whole 
system, in its present operation, is admitted to be utterly unequal to 
the enormous extension which our power has received since its 
enactment. Add to these facts, that the questionable condition of 
the civil and military establishments of the company, requires the 
most grave and patient consideration ; and all these subjects gain 
an increased importance and imminent weight, as the period ap- 
proaches when the termination (in 1833) of the company’s existing 
charter of territorial empire, shall lead to parliamentary discussion 
on the propriety of once more renewing it. If Sir John Malcolm, 
instead of contenting himself with a few crude declamations, should 
apply the materials of his experience, and the strength of his mind, 
to produce a well-digested essay on these vital subjects, for the 
existence of the Anglo-Indian empire, he will be performing a 
public service yet greater than any that has hitherto distinguished 
his career. 

The ill-arranged, and, as it would appear, hasty observations on 
these questions which he has put together in the present work, are 
very far from satisfying our expectation of his powers. He has 
rather stated difficulties, than suggested their remedy. It is not 
for us to attempt, in this place, an examination of what might be 
proposed ; but the desiderata are sufficiently obvious. The most 
glaring and primary imperfections are to be found in the nature of 
the controlling Indian administration in England. So anomalous 
a system of government, it perhaps never before entered into the 
head of man to conceive. Mr. Pitt’s bill was declared by himself 
to have been only a temporary experiment, amidst a choice of in- 
conveniences ; and that some great change has become necessary, 
if only to suit the prodigious aggrandizement of the empire within 
the last forty years, no well-informed person will be hardy enough 
todeny. The present constitution of the government is a strange 
medley of functions, between a board of control and a court of di- 
rectors: the members of the former being British statesmen, 
bringing to their office no peculiar acquaintance with India ; and 
those of the latter not statesmen at all, but individuals chosen by 
accident, through commercial and monied interest, or private 
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intrigue. Yet the board of control are the real political governors of 
India, and the court of direction the dispensers of patronage, and, 
in theory at least, the nominators to the highest offices of state. 

The very existence of the court of directors, as a political body, 
will be put to the hazard by the question of the renewal of the 
company’s political privileges ; and inefficient as is the government 
of such a body, every friend to constitutional principles will dread 
to see the whole enormous patronage of the Indian empire trans- 
ferred to the hands of the ministers of the crown. Sir John Mal- 
colm is evidently a strong advocate for the continuance of the 
company’s government, though he sees all its deficiencies. But he . 
has no settled plan for its improvement; and his only feasible 
suggestion is, for the mixture in the board of control of some indi- 
viduals, who have held high public office in India, with the imme- 
diate ministers of the crown: upon the same principle which com- 
poses the board of admiralty of lay and naval lords. The amalga- 
mation of some sound practical and local experience of Indian 
politics, with the general knowledge and enlarged views of a Bri- 
tish administration, seems indeed to be the first necessary step in 
improving the operation of the controlling executive powers. 

On the subject of the local government of India, every hint af- 
forded by Sir John Malcolm must have its value. He would ap- 
pear to recommend a greater subdivision of authority,—of course 
under the supremacy of a governor-general,—by the appointment 
of secretaries for the general departments of state, of a subordinate 
— to the presidency of Fort William, as well as those of 

adras and Bombay; and of lieutenant-governors to many of 
the internal and distant provinces. And he also suggests some 
general, though vague, reforms in our judicial, police, and finan- 
cial systems in India. 

But the whole fabric of our Indian administration must be 
taken under revision, to meet the exigencies of the empire. A 
system applicable to the season of progressive dominion may be 
totally inconsistent with an established and stationary order of 
things. The very tranquillity and apparent security of our power, 
must have a tendency to relax the springs of all our institutions, to 
convert the duties of the state into a mere sluggish routine, and to 
— lethargy and inaction in the civil and military services. 

ven the relations of the subordinate servants of government with 
the natives will need a watchful superintendence to avert conse- 
quences of incalculable mischief. If ever, in the pride of power, 


it be forgotten, by what means our empire has been established, its 
downfal will be precipitated by our own hands. 

Unshaken firmness and activity in our government, tempered with 
a scrupulous regard to the religious prejudices and civil rights 
of the people of India, can alone command their respect and win 
their affection. The sincere desire to improve their moral and poli- 
tical condition, must be exercised with the utmost caution and 
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rudence in its gradual operation. Such, altogether, can be the 
only path of successful duty, and may afford the only hope of per- 

etuating our empire. That empire has been acquired, extended, 
consolidated by the transcendent energy of the British mind; but 
the far more arduous problem remains behind and unresolved : how 
to govern permanently, to guard, and to preserve it ? 





—— 


Art. VI. Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. By John Josias Cony- 
beare, M.A. &c. Edited by his brother, W. D. Conybeare, M. A. 
&c. 8vo. pp. 382. 18s. London. Harding and Lepard. 1826. 


Tus elaborate volume may be considered as an introduction to the 
history of our early English poetry. It appears before us unfor- 
tunately in an incomplete shape, in consequence of the death of 
the author, which occurred before he had prepared much more than 
half of his notes for the press. His brother has, however, with 
great industry endeavoured to supply the defect, by arranging the 
remainder, by collecting from the Archeologia and other periodi- 
cal publications, such papers relating to the subject as the author 
had communicated to them from time to time, and by accompany- 
ing them with such notes and illustrations, as he was enabled to 
draw from his own very extensive acquaintance with the literary 
remains of the Anglo-Saxons. From his having long participated 
in the antiquarian pursuits of his brother, no person could be better 
qualified for the task which he has undertaken. Much is due to 
him for his perseverance in bringing before the public a work, which 
might otherwise have perished at the printing office, particularly 
as the additions which he has made to it, required a very consider- 
able degree of patient labour and diligent investigation. 

The author is well known as professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford, to which office he was appointed in 1809. 
He paid great attention to the metrical remains extant in that lan- 
guage, and took great pains to trace and illustrate them in his ter- 
minal lectures. For this purpose he examined with great care the 
manuscript treasures of the Bodleian and Cottonian libraries, and 
particularly the celebrated collection of Saxon poetry, bequeathed 
by bishop Leofric, about the time of the Conquest, to the library of 
the cathedral at Exeter. It appears to have been his original in- 
tention, when he contemplated the present publication, to have 
included in it not only the Saxon specimens now printed, but other 
materials connected with the earliest period of English poetry, and 
that of the Norman-French school. Duties however of a clerical 
nature, which removed him to a distance from our public libraries, 
interfered with a design which, if completed, would have essen- 
tially increased the value of his work. 

Mr. Tyrwhit’s opinion of the poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, ts 
perhaps not altogether worthy of that able philologist. In his 
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preface to Chaucer, he declares that he cannot see “ any difference 
between the poetry and the prose of that people, further than the 
employment of a more inflated diction and inverted construction of 
sentence, in that to which the former title was usually affixed.” 
Dr. Hickes, in his Thesaurus, runs into precisely the opposite ex- 
treme. He exaggerates the merits of the Anglo-Saxon poets 
beyond all bounds, and even contends, that in their metre they 
observed the legitimate rules of Latin prosody. The truth appears, 
as usual, to lie between the two opposite decisions. The Saxons 
wrote their poetry most frequently in continuous lines, marking the 
cadences by points, and imitating in some degree the Latin metres; 
but generally substituting, (as was the case in all the languages of 
gothic origin), emphasis for quantity. That they deviated from 
that habit occasionally, by breaking up their poetry into short and 
long lines, according to the cadences, fully appears from a speci- 
men quoted by Humphrey Wanley, in his catalogue of Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts, and which forms the termination of a ve 
loose translation of the Phoenix of Lactantius. A further proof of 
this is found in Anglo-Saxon compositions, extant in the Exeter 
manuscript, which are not only divided into metrical lines, but also 
marked by a great variety of rhymes. Another mode adopted by 
the Anglo-Saxons for distinguishing their poetry from prose, was 
that of alliteration; a favourite artifice of style, used by them in 
common, as it would appear, with all the early northern bards, 
Teutonic and Scandinavian. 

With respect to the essence of poetry, picturesque and elevated 
thoughts expressed in appropriate language, the Anglo-Saxons fall 
immeasurably short of the Greek and Roman models, and are even 
inferior to their Scandinavian brethren ; one of the most favourable 
specimens of their descriptive powers appears to be an amplifica- 
tion of the following distich of Bede :— 


‘ Inter florigeras foecundi cespitis herbas, 
Flamine ventorum resonantibus undique ramis.’ 


The English translation is a literal one, and cannot therefore be 


expected to convey any thing more than the ideas of the Saxon 
writer. 


‘ Thus in a solitary seat 
Within a bower 
Overspread with elms 
In the midst of a wood, 
Where the water brooks 
Murmured and ran 
Through the midst of the inclosure, 
[It befel me] even as I relate; 
There also the flowers of delight 
Grew and blossomed, 
Scattered around 
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Through that beauteous plain ; 
But then the branches of the wood 
Waved and rustled 

Through the windy blast ; 

The sky was disturbed, 

And my saddened soul 

Was all agitated.’—pp. Ixxx. 


There is, however, among the manuscripts in the Cottonian 
library, a fragment on the death of Byrhtnoth, which is distin- 
guished by great spirit and eloquence. It is justly described by 
the editor, as ‘ remarkably free from the tautology and repetitions 
which too often impart a feeble and puerile character to the com- 
positions of our Saxon writers.’ ‘The language,’ he adds, ‘ while 
remote from the inflation and turgidity to which a false taste some- 
times seduced them, frequently presents poetical phrases, and 
figures of considerable happiness and effect: such as, when speak- 
ing of the clash of arms, it is said, “ the hauberk sang a song of 
terrors.” ’ It forms part of a historical poem, in praise of the war- 
like exploits and death of Byrhtnoth, alderman, or earl of Northum- 
berland, in an engagement against the Danish invaders, in the year 
991, and seems to have been written shortly after that event. Of 
a portion of this curious fragment the editor has given an excellent 
translation, which, though it occasionally reminds us of Mac Pher- 
son’s pretended Ossian, is undefiled by the tinsel of that writer. 
We shall give one or two specimens of this poem. 


‘Then Byrhtnoth began to train his bands: he instructed the warriors 
in their array and discipline, how they should stand, how guide their 
steeds: he bade that they should hold their shields right forward with 
firm grasp, and should not fear ought. Soon as he arrayed his eager 
troops, he alighted amid his favourite band, the retainers of his household, 
whom he knew the most faithful of all. 

‘ Meanwhile, the herald of the Vikings stood in his station : eerie he 
called forth ; and, advancing opposite, spake in these words to proclaim 
the threatenings of the pirate host, their embassy to the earl :—-“‘ The sea- 
men bold send me to thee; they bid me to say that thou must deliver to 
them forthwith thy treasures for thy safety: better is it for you that ye 
should buy off this warfare with tribute than that we should wage so hard 
aconflict. It boots not that we should slay each other: if ye will assent 
to this, we will ratify a peace with gold. If thou who art the chieftain as- 
sentest to this counsel, so mayest thou preserve thy people by giving to the 
men of the sea even at their own arbitration, treasures for their friendship, 
and obtain peace from us: then will we with our booty repair again to our 
ships, and hold truce with you.” 

_ © Byrhtnoth spake. He upraised his buckler, he shook his slender jave- 
lin; stern and resolute he uttered his words, and gave him answer :— 
‘Hear, thou mariner, what this people sayth: they will for tribute 
bestow on you their weapons—the edge of their spears, their ancient 
swords, and arms of war, which shall not avail you in the fight. Herald 
of the men of the ocean! deliver to thy people a message in return—a 
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declaration of high indignation. Say that here stand undaunted an ear| 
with his retainers, who will defend his land, the domain of my sovereign 
Ethelred, his people, and his territory ; and the heathen shall perish in the 
conflict. I deem it too dastardly that ye should retire with your booty to 
your ships without joining in battle, since ye have advanced thus far into 
our land, nor shall ye so softly win our treasures; but point and edge 
shall first determine between us in the grim game of war ere we give you 
tribute.” ’’---pp. xc. Xci. 


This scene is supposed to have taken place at Maldon in Essex, 
The two hosts were separated by the river, which was swollen b 
the tide. At the ebb, the invaders crossed the river without mo- 
lestation, the Saxons desirmg them to ‘come speedily over; to 
advance as men to the battle.’ 


‘ Then the wolves of slaughter advanced across the waters ; unimpeded 
the host of the Vikings passed over the river and its clear stream ; the sea- 
men carried their shields to the land, and bore their linden bucklers : there 
against these fierce ones Byrhtnoth with his warriors stood prepared: he 
bade his band raise with the shields the fence of war, and maintain them- 
selves firmly against their enemies. ~ 

‘ The conflict then drew nigh—the glory of the chieftains. The hour 
was come when the fated warriors should fall. Shout arose—the ravens 
congregated—and the eagle greedy of its food—a cry was on the 
earth. They darted from their hands many a stout spear—the sharpened 
arrows flew—the bows were busy—the buckler received the weapon’s point 
—bitter was the fight—warriors fell on either side—the youths lay slain. 

‘ Wulfmer was wounded—he sought rest from the battle : the kinsman 
of Byrhtnoth, his sister’s son, was severely mangled with the battle-axe; 
but for this, fit recompense was returned to the Vikings. I heard that Ed- 
ward slew Anna with his stout sword; he stinted not his blow till the fated 
warrior fell at his feet: for this his chief conferred thanks on his chamber- 
lain, whom he retained in his lodge. So clamoured, stern of mind, the youths 
in the conflict; anxious were they who might first take life from the 
death-doomed foes, and prove his weapons in the fight. The carnage fell 
on the earth, yet stood they stedfast. Byrhtnoth arrayed them: he bade 
that each youth who would victoriously fight against the Danes should 
bend his soul to the war. 

‘ Then the (Danish) chieftain raised up his weapon, his buckler for his 
defence, and stept forth against that lord. The earl with equal eagerness 
advanced against the carl; either meditated evil against the other. The 
sea chief then sped a southern dart, so that the lord of the army was 
wounded: he manceuvred with his shield that the shaft burst, and the 
spear sprang back and recoiled : the chief was incensed, and pierced with 
his dart the exulting Viking who had given him that wound. Skilful was 
the hero: he caused his franca to traverse the neck of the youth: he di- 
rected his hand so that with sudden destruction he might reach his life: 
then speedily he shot off another so that his mail was pierced, and he was 
wounded in the breast through its ringed chains; and the javelin’s point 
stood in his heart. Then was the earl blithe : the stern warrior laughed, 
and uttered thanks to his Creator for the work of that day which the Lord 
had given him. 
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But then some one of the enemies let fly a dart from his hand, which 
transfixed the noble thane of Ethelred: there stood by his side a youth 
not fully grown, a boy in the field, the son of Wulfstan, Wulfmeer the 
_ young; he eagerly plucked from the chief the bloody weapon, and sent it 
to speed again on its destructive journey: the dart passed on till it laid on 
the earth him who had too surely reached his lord. 

‘ Théh a treacherous soldier approached the earl to plunder from the 
chieftain his gems, his vestments, and his rings, and his ornamented 
sword; but Byrhtnoth drew from his sheath his battle-axe, broad and 
brown of edge, and smote him on his corslet : very eagerly the pirate left 
him, when he felt the force of the chieftain’s arm. But at that moment 
his large hilted sword drvoped to the earth—he could no longer hold 
his hard glaive, nor wield his weapon; yet the hoary warrior still en- 
deavoured to utter his commands: he bade the warlike youths, his brave 
companions, march forwards. Then might he no longer stand firmly on 
his feet. 

‘ He looked to heaven.—“‘ I thank thee, Lord of the nations, for all the 
prosperity which I have experienced on earth: now have I, O mild Crea- 
tor, the utmost need that thou shouldest grant grace to my spirit, that 
my soul may proceed to thee, into thy keeping, O Lord of angels, that it 
may take its departure in peace. I am a suppliant to thee that the de- 
struction of hell may not overwhelm it.” ’—pp. xci—xciil. 


The poem proceeds in a very animated manner to relate the 
efforts of the surviving Saxon chieftains, to recover the disasters of 
the day, but we have given enough of it to shew its general excel- 
lence. The name of the writer is not known. He was most 
probably ~a Monk, and we should have thought that he had a 
- better claim to the title of the Saxon Homer, than the bard to 
whom that distinction, has been assigned. The Saxon poet so 
honoured, was however a person of some ability, though greatly 
overrated by Bede, who says of him—‘ Et quidem et alii post 
illum in gente anglorum religiosa poemata facere tentabant, sed 
nullus ei equiparari potui. Namque ipse non hominibus, neque 
per hominem institutus, canendi artem didicit, sed divinitus adju- 
tus gratis canendi donum accepit.”” The poet here alluded to was 
the celebrated Caedmon, originally a cowherd and altogether des- 
titute of learning. Upon the discovery of his poetical talents, he 
was taken into the convent of Streoneshalh, in Northumbria, and 
being there instructed in the scriptures, he spent most of his time 
in versifying them. The only work of his, however, which appears 
to have come down to us, is a hymn on the creation, preserved in 
Alfred’s translation of Bede’s ecclesiastical history. It is remark- 
able as the earliest specimen of Saxon poetry extant; its intrinsic 
merit is very inconsiderable, even were its authenticity incontro- 
Vertible ; a point upon which the commentators have by no means 
agrébd. 

The author, however, presents us with another Saxon poem, 
which he calls ‘the song of the traveller,’ and which he thinks 
Owes its origin to a period still more remote than that of Cedmon. 
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It exhibits a lively picture of the minstrel character, and containg 
an extraordinary enumeration of tribes and sovereigns, ‘ whose very 
existence has now no other memorial.’ It occurs towards the end 
of the Exeter manuscript, and the handwriting, according to our 
author, ‘ appears but little, if at all, anterior to the age of Leofric,’ 


We extract some stanzas from the author’s translation of 


gular poem, omitting the greater part of the minstrel’s geographical 


catalogue, which is too long and too jejune for our purpose. 


‘ In phrase that spoke a poet’s soul, 
His treasured lore he ’gan unfold ; 
He that had wander’d far and wide, 
The Bard his toils and travels told. 


‘ From Mergia sprung of noble race, 
He left the hall that gave him birth ; 
And many a wond’rous sight had seen, 
Long roaming o’er the peopled earth. 


‘ For he with love and service true, 
In fair Alhilda’s princely train, 
From Anglia’s eastern limits sought 
A Gothic monarch’s rich domain. 


‘ He that of Hermanric had known 
The liberal hand, the warrior pride, 
Tuned to the list’ning crowd his song, 
And told his travels far and wide. 


‘ Full many a monarch have I known 
In peace and wealth his sceptre bear; 
Each land its native law shall own, 
And he that seeks a lasting throne 
lust make the people’s weal his care.’—p. 22. 


‘ Far o’er Italia’s fair and fertile soil 
My course was sped with Elfwine’s faithful band 
And Edwin’s son well recompensed the toil, 
For large his soul and liberal was his hand. 
A guest I’ve shared the minstrel’s lot, 
With Jute and Angle, Pict and Scot, 
The state of Greecia’s sons have known, 
Where Cesar holds his lofty throne ; 
The’ imperial city’s towering mien, 
Her wealth, her power, her pomp have seen. 
Well may I tell the garb, the port, the face 
Of many a Western, many an Eastern race ; 
From him that o’er the’ Egyptian desert roves, 
Or shelter’d rests on Idumeean groves, 
To him who bows beneath the Persian’s sway, 
Or dwells where Ganges courts the rising day. 
Long was the time, and joyous all, 
Spent in Hermanric’s high hall ; 
And well, full well, where’er he strays, 
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The Bard his grateful voice may raise, 
In Hermanric’s exhaustless praise. 
Well may he sing from land to land 
The Gothic monarch’s bounteous hand ; 
No common gift was his; to frame 
The bracelet that he bade me claim, 
Six hundred scillings full were told, 
Scillings of the virgin gold. 

The Bard his home regain’d, and soon 
Edgils bore that precious boon : 

And Edgils, Mergia’s noble thane, 
Repaid the gift with rich domain. 
Noble was Edgils’ gift, yet more 
Alhilda added to the store ; 

Edwin’s daughter, bounteous queen, 
Unchanged through many a varying scene, 
The bard has blest her fostering love. 
And still, where’er condemn’d to rove, 
Well may he sing that matchless dame, 
Of all that bear a royal name, 

First to dispense, with bounty free, 

To grateful vassals land and fee. 


"Twas when great Edgils bad the minstrel throng 
For high reward assay the rival song,— 

Sweet arose the vocal strain, 

And sweet the harp’s responsive tone ; 

But soon confess'd each listening thane, 

The lay that pleased was mine alone. 

I travers’d then the Goth’s domain, 

And dwelt in Hermanric’s high bower ; 
Of all that hold an earthly reign, 

Best in arms, and first in power, 

The time would fail me, should I sing 
Of every thane and every king 

That in my wanderings far and long 
Has loved my harp and paid my song ; 
Ere Myrgia saw the bard again 
Return to swell her Edwin’s train. 

Full oft the battle-field I sought, 

Where Wulfhere, leagued with Wyrmhere, fought 
’Gainst /Etla’s lawless sons contending, 
Their ancient seat of power defending ; 
Where loud and long the temper’d sword 
Rung on the rounded target board. 
Befits it too my song should name 
Wudga and Hama’s warrior fame : 
Strong in their brotherhood they bore 

Dismay and death around, 

Where routed foes in wild uproar 
Or fled, or strew’d the reeking ground ; 
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And wreathed gold, and kingly spoil, 
Repaid full well their gallant toil. 


So sped the bard, by kings and heroes sought, 
And wide as o’er the nations still he roved, 
One constant truth his long experience taught, 
‘‘ Who loves his people is alone beloved.” 

Thus north and south where’er they roam, 

The sons of song still find a home, 

Speak unreproved their wants, and raise 

Their grateful lay of thanks and praise. 

For still the chief, who seeks to grace 

By fairest fame his pride of place, 

Withholds not from the sacred bard 

His well-earn’d praise and high reward. 

But free of hand, and large of soul, 

Where’er extends his wide controul, 
Unnumber’d gifts his princely love proclaim, 

Unnumber’d voices raise to heaven his princely name.’-——p. 27, 


If this poem be not a mere fiction, it is an honourable tribute to 
the various Gothic tribes which it mentions. It is besides a de- 
lightful record of the attentions paid in those days to the minstrel ; 
and, as our author remarks, strongly reminds the classical reader 
of the self-satisfied manner, in which ‘ the early bards of Greece 
were accustomed to speak of themselves, their pretensions, and 
their rewards.’ 

The next Saxon poem which occupies the attention of our au- 
thor is entitled Beowulf, and is considered by him as one of the 
most perfect specimens of the lancuage and versification of our an- 
cestors. It is among the manuscripts of the Cottonian library, 
and appears to be ‘ the earliest composition of the heroic kind ex- 
tant, in any language of modern Europe.’ The manuscript is said 
to be of the tenth century, but there seems to be a great difference 
of opinion as to the date of the poem. Its object is to celebrate 


the exploits of Beowulf the Dane, performed in the course of his 
warfare against 


‘ that fierce spirit 
Roaming the marches in his lonely might— 
The Grendel—he that by the Fifel tribe 
Fastness and fen-land held, and dark morass, 
Unholy wanderer!’ 


and also against a dragon, which ravaged his territory, and de- 
voured his subjects. The poem is divided into forty-three cantos, 
of which the editor has given us an elaborate analysis, and a me- 
trical version of very considerable merit. The author ascribes the 
composition in its present dress to the Dano-Saxon period of out 
history, and supposes it to be the work of one of the bards, ‘ who 
graced the court, and shared the patronage of the magnificent 
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Canute.’ But he contends, with the Danish antiquary, Thorkelin, 
that it is a rifaccimento, or Saxon translation, of an earlier work, 
written originally in the Danish language. It is, upon the whole, 
we think, a very curious composition, and well deserves the atten- 
tion which both the author and the editor have bestowed upon it. 
Before finishing his learned and interesting notes on this poem, the 
labours of the author were terminated by his death. An appendix 
is added by the editor, consisting of materials intended by the au- 
thor for the work, but not finally arranged by him for publication. 
These consist of—I. The battle of Finsborough; II. Specimens 
from the Junian Cedmon ; III. Specimens of minor poems from 
the Exeter manuscript ; [V. Alfred’s version of Boethius ; and V. 
A Norman-Saxon poem on death. Upon this list of contents we 
shall only remark, that the authenticity of the poems attributed 
by Junius to Cedmon (the bard already mentioned) depends only 
on the fact, that we know from Bede, that the subjects treated 
in them, are similar to those upon which Cedmon was employed. 
Hence the epithet Junian, which sufficiently marks the problema- 
tical character of those compositions. Alfred’s version of the po- 
etical parts of Boethius has been too frequently printed to require 
any notice in these pages; and as to the minor poems selected 
from the Exeter manuscript, and the Norman-Saxon poem on 
death, we can only attribute their insertion in the Appendix to the 
unbounded veneration entertained by the editor, for ey scrap of 
antiquity, which his brother had collected in his leisure hours. Oc 
the sincérity of that veneration we would be the last to entertain 
the slightest doubt. Nevertheless, we may be allowed to question, 
as a matter of taste, the propriety of the frequent eulogies which 
the editor bestows upon the author. The following flight of fancy, 
which occurs in the preface, must strike the generality of readers 
as bordering on the ridiculous. ‘Of the merits of a work pro- 
ceeding from a relative to whom he was bound by so many ties, it 
is not for him (the editor) to speak: and the difficulty of doing 
so must be increased when the “‘ sacra et major imajo”’ of the de- 
parted is seen invested with a peculiar character of sacredness, and 


magnified in all its proportions, through the mists of the valley of 
the shadow of death ! !’ 





Arr. VII. “ Alla Giornata;” or, To the Day. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
London. Saunders and Otley. 1826. 


THE mysterious sort of title affixed to this romance, and the ru- 
mour, apparently well-founded, of its having been written by the 
Lady Charlotte Berry, better known, perhaps, as the beautiful and 
accomplished Lady Charlotte Campbell, seem to have already pro- 
cured for it a considerable degree of notoriety. To the patrons 
and patronesses of the circulating libraries, it must have proved a 
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complete “‘ God-send,” for it is composed precisely of those mate- 
rials which fill their thirsty souls with never-ending wonder and 
delight. Italian banditti, monks, nuns, pilgrims, condottier; 
witches, minstrels, nurses, love and slaughter, caverns, castles, 
sieges, battles, tempests, shipwrecks, all things in short that can 
darken or illumine the picture, that can impart to it terror or smiles, 
are to be found revelling in the hey-day of their glory in ‘ Alla 
Giornata.’ The fair and noble author has squandered as much of 
imagination upon these three volumes, as would in more economi- 
cal hands have easily given life to a hundred. Every chapter is 
in itself a surprising story, and might, with due management, be 
spun out into a separate work ;—a labour which would be the less 
difficult, as her ladyship seems to have looked down with aristocratic 
disdain upon the mean artifices of connection and probability. 

As the reader is doubtless on tip-toe to find out what the deuce 
‘ Alla Giornata’ signifies, we shall at once gratify his curiosity 
upon that point. Be it known to him then, that these ominous 
words are inscribed over the door-way of the Palazzo Lanfreducci, 
on the banks of the Arno, and that of their hidden sense there is, 
or rather before the existence of the present work there had been, 
no tradition or memorial whatsoever. ‘‘ Del motto ‘ Alla Giornata’ 
says Morrona,”’ posto nel sopraornato della Porta e della catena 
quivi appesa, non v’e memoria né tradizione che ne indiétri il 
valore. Sappiamo soltanto che dietro al Palazzo eravi la chiesa di 
S. Bingio delle catene di padronato della medesima famiglia Lanfre- 
ducci.” Now Lady Charlotte Campbell having glanced her fine eyes 
upon this enigmatical inscription, and conceiving that it was suf- 
fering a most foul and unmerited hardship in remaining so long 
unexplained, generously undertook to throw all her own light upon 
it; and, behold! she hath placed it in the front of a ‘ romantic le- 
gend !’ Despising the piouss uggestion of Morrona, as to its mean- 
ing, she has more wisely adhered to the literal interpretation of the 
words—‘ To the day,’—intending thereby, to signify the ap- 
pointed day, on which her hero and heroine meet, after an absence 
of one month, to which the mistress capriciously condemned the 
lover! Thus the mystery is solved, the spell broken! Stand up- 
right, thou drooping tower of Pisa, and rejoice! for ‘the day’ is 
no longer wrapped in night ! 

Of the characters introduced into this ‘romantic legend,’ it 
would be idle to attempt an enumeration ; so motley a group, such 
a succession of actors and scenes, and such a combination of pre- 
ternatural accidents, were never before perhaps compressed within 
so narrow a space. The time of the action is laid, we conjecture, 
towards tie latter part of the fourteenth century ; the place, within 
the territory of Pisa, as yet a republic, and “in dudgeon high’ 
with her neighbour Florence. The heroine rejoices in the charm- 
ing name of Ildegarda Gherardesca,—we beg her pardon— the 
Gherardesca’—for as every opera singer in Italy has a “the” to 
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her cognomen by way of distinction, why should not the cynosure 
of a romance? Her family are of course noble, opulent, superb in 
all their ways: she herself the paragon of excellence, despising as 
beneath her notice those things called church and state, and look- 
ing upon that vulgar union ycleped marriage, as a state of ‘ depend- 
ence’ deserving only her utter ‘scorn ;’ a mere tasteless ‘ sacrifice 
of the heart’s feelings to interest,’ and ‘a cloak for licentiousness.’ 
‘She turned from a contemplation of the subject on every occasion 
with a feeling of horror.’ These rational feelings form however but 
the secondary part of her admirable character, for she had ‘ themes 
on which she meditated day and night—the freedom of her coun- 
try! She burned for ‘its emancipation from the state of humili- 
ating degradation in which she beheld it plunged,’ and in order to 
accomplish that desirable object, she, the Gherardesca, aspired to 
be a second Zenobia, and to convert the mighty republic of Pisa 
into a gueen-dom, over which she should rule alone. 

Alas for woman! the Gherardesca’s high resolves melt away 
like icicles before the sun, as soon as ‘‘ the man” appears. At the 
very first view of Ranieri Lanfreducci, her proud heart owns the 
presence of the god ; and she who meditated to be the ruler of Pisa, 
becomes herself'a slave. The Lanfreducci reciprocates her passion, 
and various and wonderful are the interruptions, which through 
the three volumes mar and agitate the current of their love; mira- 
culous the events which finally contribute to their union. Bootless 
were it to tell how an aged mother, given up to her rosary and 
crucifix, hears with indignation of her only son’s attachment to a 
suspected heretic and a disaffected citizen; how many cunning 
arts were contrived, in order to dissipate the old lady’s prejudices ; 
how a certain cavalier called Montescudajo, endeavours to obtain 
the Gherardesca for himself, and shuts her up in a convent, and 
how she escapes, and how she is shipwrecked, and how she finds 
herself awaking out of a sleep, in the arms of Ranieri, and sup- 


ported by his mother, and at length blessed in the enjoyment of 


that state of ‘ dependence,’ from the bare ‘ contemplation’ of which, 
at the beginning of her story ‘she turned with so much horror?’ 

But in order to bring about such a happy consummation, Lady 
Charlotte Campbell thinks it necessary to the dignity and consist- 
ency of her sex, to employ a prodigious congregation of machinery, 
and of dramatis persone drawn from every class of life. There ts 
some coquetry in this, for from the very first one more than 
suspects how it is to terminate. When we hear a young lady rail 
against mankind, and almost swear—if indeed a lady can ever 
even almost do such a thing as swear—that she is resolved to dic 
an old maid, we invariably look in the hymeneal corner of the next 
newspaper for the proclamation of her marriage, and there we as 
regularly find it. Lady Charlotte must have laughed in her sleeve, 
at the time she was penning that cruel announcement of the Ghe- 


rardesca’s character ; she doubtless meant it as a lesson to her sex ; 
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the misfortunes, the world of misery which she inflicts on her he-. 
roine, in order to chasten her ambition and nourish her heart to do- 
mestic tenderness, are decisive proofs of her intention to make 
the Gherardesca an example, rather to be avoided than imitated. 
In truth, with all its faults of extravagance and want of probabi- 
lity and connection; faults which are so abundant in the third 
volume, as to make it almost unreadable; there are many passages 
in Alla Giornata replete with good sense, and full of mstruction 
for the sex to which they are addressed. ‘These lessons are of the 
more value, when it is considered that they proceed from one, who 
has herself mixed in the highest circles of the world, and keenly 
observed their follies and their vices, still preserving her own heart 
unsophisticated, and English in every sense of the word. It is 
impossible that the ‘‘ strenuous idleness” of ‘‘ fashionable life” can 
have any real attractions for a lady who thus lingers over one of 
the happiest periods in the career of her heroine—that which pre- 
ceded her first interview with Ranieri, and found her dreaming of 


empire, yet superintending her affairs at the seat of her ancestors 
at Volterra. 


‘ While her mind was thus intent on a high, though improbable, object 
of attainment, her heart was engaged in the mild intercourse of friendship, 
and her days flowed on in an uninterrupted course of self-satisfaction and 
improvement. Alternation of rest and activity, of society and solitude, is 
perhaps the most favourable union of circumstances to strenghten the 
mental constitution: but if one or other of these is not attainable, there 
surely can be no hesitation in saying, that a life passed among scenes of 
nature and in contemplative repose, is far more likely to form a truly great 
character, than a busy life devoted to the world, where amidst all the scene 
of human passions, bubbling as it were in one vast cauldron, a process in- 
variably takes place, which, if it does not wholly debase, never fails to 
harden the heart, and to produce an involuntary selfishness, even in the 
most tender and ingenuous dispositions. 

‘ The world, thus adhered to, inevitably becomes our master, and is any 
thing but an easy master, even to those, who, possessing all its advan- 
tages, are best entitled to its smiles. There is a servility in flattering its 
votaries, in overlooking vice, and disregarding virtue: in levelling all the 
higher attributes of man’s nature to mere conventional forms of custom or 
opinion, which is most awfully prejudicial to the real interests of the soul. 
The greater number of persons who compose the busy mob of fashionable 
life, have reached its dizzy sphere by the mere whip and spur of their own 
exertions: it is pitiable to think how much invaluable time is wasted by 
them in a race in which they are distanced by the younger, and the fairer, 
the maore witty, and the more prosperous. It is truly melancholy for a 
person indifferent to this kind of distinction, or one to whom it pertains by 
right of birth and circumstance, and who is consequently not the slave of 
such exertions, to see even the naturally good and sensible, drawn into the 
vortex, and squandering the essence of their existence, in the same heart- 
less pursuits with the frivolous and depraved part of mankind. 

‘ The present period of Idegarda’s life appeared to her to be the seed- 
time of an abundant and joyful harvest. Under her judicions manage- 
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- ment, the condition of the peasantry, in the immediate district around her, 
was ameliorated to a degree that caused the envy and ill-will of the rest of 
the country. Nor was this class alone the object of her care. The arts 
flourished beneath her palace roof, and all who had rare manuscripts to 
dispose of, or other matters conducive to intellectual improvement, or the 
revival of literature, flocked to the Gherardesca, ever sure to find in her a 
ready purchaser for their treasures.’-—vol. i. pp. 117—120. 


As an accompaniment to this philosophical passage, we shall se- 
lect the observations which the author puts into the mouth of Cas- 
sini, a physician, and one of her favourite characters. 


«7 will tell you,” said Cassini, ‘‘ this world, Signora, which you rail 
at, and which people have agreed to call the world, but which means in 
fact only a very small part of mankind among which each individual 
figures; this world then, as it is denominated, is a mighty pleasant good 
creature, believe me; but to make use of a very homely phrase, ‘ you can- 
not have more of a cat than its skin,’ and the reason why people inveigh 
so bitterly against it, and are, as they imagine, so disgusted with it, is 
neither more nor less than because they expect from it what it never did, 
and never can bestow. No, no; we may all allow beautiful women occa- 
sionally to be captious, because all defects are pardonable in them—for a 
while; but whenever I hear one of my own sex finding fault with the 
world, I always look at him with a suspicious ‘eye, and think, friend, thou 
art either fool or knave, or jit may be both. Believe me, the world is a 
mighty pleasant creature ; only do not, as I said before, expect too much 
from it. In the hour of peace, of prosperity and relaxation, seek the 
world : in moderation, taste of it as you would of a strong cordial; but 
lose not the remembrance that it turns bitter on the lees: drink it not to 
excess, or it will lead to folly, ignominy, or death. Hope nothing from 
the world in the hour of sorrow. Hope little even from friends: try them 
not too much; it is painful to find them wanting. Trust only in that 
world which is not now, but which must come to all, whether they will or 
not. Look at the great word written over the portal of death—Eternity ; 
—and seek your comfort there.” ’—vol. i. pp. 288—280. 


The Gherardesca is not quite so enthusiastic a patroness of the 
arts as Corinna: her passion for them, though more sober, is not 
however less constant or sincere. We may presume that Lady 
Charlotte Campbell often speaks her own sentiments under the 
masque of her heroine, and in this view it is pleasing to observe 
her giving way to the natural vein of her fine imagination. It is 
scarcely necessary to premise that Ildegarda Gherardesca had al- 
ready seen Ranieri. 


‘ Ildegarda, who was of late indifferent to her personal charms and ap- 
pearance, now took pleasure in her resplendent attire, and the conscious- 
ness of her beauty. She sat for her picture and her sculptured likeness to 
various artists, and during the execution of these works, Ranieri delight- 
edly watched every stroke of the chisel, every touch of the pencil. His 
two predominant passions were indeed happily blended; and for a lover 
of the arts to be a lover also, and to watch the beloved image starting into 
mimic life, is to enjoy all of pure felicity that can be known. 
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‘«T love an artist’s room,” said Ildegarda; ‘<I would not forego the 
pleasure of being allowed to come to it, to obtain admission to all the re- . 
gal chambers of the great, where silk and satin vie with gold and precious 
stones.” The room of Messer Cino, or, as he humbly called it, his “ Bot- 
tega,” was a place of no common interest; for besides the absolute requi- 
sites of his art, each of which presented a thousand varied combinations to 
elicit imagination, he had accumulated many fanciful objects of beauty 
and of use, all of which he declared were necessary to aid his powers of 
composing. His window, constructed with no research of art, was onl 
shaded at pleasure by a large purple curtain, through whose half-faded 
dye the light emitted finer demi-coloured tints, than if, in the fulness of 
its stream, it had sent forth an overpowering brilliancy. It was the prac- 
tice of Cino to paint under the natural light of day; for he said that when 
the difficulty could be overcome, there was a truth and force in objects 
thus delineated which no contrived accident of light or shade could im- 
part. In one corner of the room, lay piled up against the wall some rich 
cushions of eastern manufacture, the texture and beauty of which, afford- 
ing a fine back-ground to many of his pictures, rendered them not merely 
the indulgence of luxury, but accessories to his art. 

‘On tables of carved ebony were illuminated manuscripts ; on others, 
golden plate and vases of Venice workmanship; whose beauty was en- 
hanced by the fruit that lay on the one, and the flowers which dropped 
from the other. Near these sumptuous objects of taste were seen some 
of less costly materials, but not inferior in their beauty of form. These 
were the metal pitchers in common use even to this day, and the wooden 
dishes of the perfumed cypress wood, whose delicious odour reminds those 
who inhale it of all the cities of Tuscany, where its fragrance may be en- 
joyed at every carpenter’s shop. In other corners of this apartment were 
placed, on high-backed wooden chairs, peasants’ garments; a veil, a 
silken scarf, and a lute; while on some of the falling folds of the drapery, 
a magnificent cat, of the wild breed of the Apennines, nestled in amicable, 
though unusual harmony, with a couple of the picturesque dogs of the 
Bolognese race. Add to the objects here detailed, the queen-like beauty 
of lidegarda, the visionary form of the young Rachaella, Renieri’s match- 
less grace, the light of his commanding forehead and reflective brow; to- 
gether with the attendant page, and his characteristic mother, the nurse 
Radegonda; and truly the Bottega of Messer Cino comprised a rare 
assemblage of all that could give inspiration to the pencil. 

‘It was here that many delightful hours danced by unheeded. The 
poet Zanobi was always a welcome visitor, and it was to him no barren 
ground. He gathered many a myrtle wreath, and many a laurel crown, 
in this fascinating scene; and while he received rich treasures for his own 
delight, he imparted pleasure to those around him.’—vol, i. pp. 317, 318. 


It is to be lamented that a fancy filled with such charming pic- 
tures as those with which Lady Charlotte occasionally embellishes 
her work, should have been suffered by her judgment to run riot, 
and waste itself in the labyrinth of incidents which are to be found 
in her narrative. Though similes in prose are seldom endurable, 
yet we had marked several in Alla Giornata, which are not only 
original, but highly poetical, and at the same time appropriate to 
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the subject which they are intended to illustrate. Their beauty, 
however, depends so much on the whole train of thought, which 
the passages preceding and following them excite in the mind of 
the reader, that it would be only an injury to detach them from 
the frame-work in which they are so well placed. We shall sub- 
stitute for them a description of Pisa, as seen on ‘ one of those 
evenings of Italian spring, when the glowing firmament sheds its 
early effulgence over that favoured land.’ 


‘The deep roseate hue of the setting sun illumined the Arno like a‘ 


glowing gem, and turned the meanest things it touched to beauty; the 
very roofs of the houses and palaces seemed broidered velvet, and the in- 
numerable colours which tinted the walls, resembled the precious inlaid 
work of a rich cabinet, rather than the stains and depredations of time and 
weather,—such a magician is the sun of southern climes. Yet this minute 
detail of objects did not lessen their general effect; over this glittering 
brilliancy a veil of middle tone was spread, shrouding its effulgence, and 
uniting it by a thousand delicate reflexes with the deeper shadows. The 
clearness of these very shadows was a thing to wonder at apart, while the 
whole picture absorbed attention, as being entire and harmonious, although 
in its several markings distinct, detailed, and defined. 

‘The ancient tower which flanked the Ponte Vecchio, rose darkly 
against the panoply of the golden sky ; yet the small Moresque arches 
which so gracefully support its widening brow, together with every pro- 
jecting moulding and prominence in the deep-toned mass, were traced in 
clear and sharp outline. Beyond the tower, the eye stretched to the dis- 
tant reach of the river, studded with boats, which gave a heightened value 
to the landscape, opposing their dark brown and orange hues to the flood 
of light that beamed around them, while the parting orb of day again re- 
turning, streamed over the beautiful building of St. Paolo, situate on the 
southern bank, and which cast its softened image in the stream. Lower 
down rose the fairy Spina, a mixture of Saracenic and Moresque taste, 
which, rich in foliage, figures and fretwork, delights the eye in despite of all 
the rules of architecture. Opposite to this, marble palaces shone in bright 
array, backed by the square towers, which reared their massive forms, the 
lofty and permanent monuments of family greatness. Such was the fashion 
of the times,—and every noble house boasted one or more of these fabrics 
as marks of proud distinction. Beyond them, the eye passed over the 
receding buildings of the town, till it reached the forked Apennines, which 
framed as it were this most beauteous picture.’—vol. i. pp. 324—326. 


This maynificent description of the appearance of Pisa is given 
as a preliminary to the exhibition of the Giuoco del Ponte, a sort 
of mock fight, which is said to have been allowed every third year 
at Pisa, in order to maintain a warlike spirit among the inhabitants. 
As we have found reason to express an unfavourable opinion in ge- 
neral of the narrative part—unfortunately the greater proportion of 
this romance—we are glad to admit of an exception in favour of the 
relation of this combat, which is told, particularly the tragical con- 
clusion of it, in a very animated style. 


‘ The combatants flew to the charge; and it was a fearful sight to see 
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them rising like waves above the parapets of the bridge; now heaving, 
then sinking, and then swelling again, as if they must overflow, and be 
precipitated into the waters beneath, or be crushed under the feet of ad- 
vancing multitudes. 

‘ This strife had lasted about an half hour, and the battle of the bridge 
had been lost and won several times by each party. Shouts or “Viva Sant’ 
Antonio!” “ Viva Santa Maria!” had alternately prevailed, when sud- 
denly the knights were observed to suspend their efforts in order to give 
place to two combatants, Pafetta di Montescudajo, and Ranieri Lanfre- 
ducci, who had singled out each other from their respective ranks, and 
were engaged with more personal animosity than was allowed in this 
mimic combat, for it must be remembered that the Giuoco del Ponte was 
intended only to give proof of prowess and dexterity in the aggregate, nor 
was it lawful for single combatants to engage apart from the rest: the 
rank, however, of these knights, and their noble bearing, obtained for 
them a license and respect, that appeared for the moment to hold the mul- 
titude in a spell of silent inaction ; till the conflict at length assumed a 
character which created a general murmur of disapprobation among the 
spectators, and the magistracy were on the point of interfering, when sud- 
denly a cry of ‘treachery !” was uttered by one of the combatants, and 
Messer Ranieri, dropping his talagone, (a triangular piece of wood, the 
only weapon permitted in these conflicts,) closed with his adversary breast 
to breast, by one desperate struggle raised him in the air, and by the next 
cast him headlong over the battlement into the stream beneath. Cries 
from all voices of ‘‘ Traitor ! Monster !” were poured forth against Ranieri. 
He was surrounded and seized; but it was soon discovered he was in no 
state to answer the questions that were mingled with the reproaches of the 
multitude ; or to defend himself from their threatened vengeance. Faint 
from loss of blood, he sunk senseless into the arms of the persons nearest 
to him, and a poniard, found at his feet, seemed to imply the premeditated 
assassination. All was now confusion and tumult, in a scene which festive 
joy had so late pervaded: a thousand boats that had been plying about in 
case of accidents, crowded to the relief of Pafetta, who was still struggling 
in the Arno; while the busy multitude above, hastened to bear away Ra- 
nieri, that assistance might be given him, if life was not already flown. 
The signal bell for assembling the company of the Misericordia tolled 
dolefully through Pisa; cars, litters, steeds, all crowded together, and 
neighing, jostling and entangled with each other, created a general coufu- 
sion, the women screaming, the men declaiming in all the violence of 
their passion, and gesticulating with that unutterable energy of action that 
invests rage with magnificence. The rumour of the event spread quickly 
into the adjacent villages, and a stream of peasantry soon joined the 
townsmen, so that the multitude increased every moment. The friends of 
both parties were loud in calling for justice, and maintained that they were 
each in the right. Thus in the midst of their clamours for mutual ven- 
geance, one voice was asking questions, while twenty drowned its vocifera- 
tions by telling the tale cach in his own way, and no two alike. Never- 
theless, in whatever colours the partisans of Pafetta represented the affair, 
the moment it was ascertained how severely Ranieri Lanfreducci had been 
wounded, and that Pafetta had only received a few contusions, (though 
he narrowl: escaped drowning), then the general voice was in favour of 
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the former, But Pafetta stood in near relationship te the Anziani, or 
chief magistrate ; and where in this earth does not might frequently over- 
come right ?”—vol. i. pp. 336—340. 


Next to the Gherardesca herself, the character who was intended 
by the author to awaken the greatest interest in the mind of the 
reader, is Rachaella. She is invested with all the spiritual graces 
and innocence of an angel. There is a long episode peti with 
her birth and early life, from which it appears that she is the child 
of a certain naval Englishman, named Hawkwood, who in his wan- 
derings over Italy became enamoured of her mother, induced her 
to quit the cloister, where she was intended by her parents for the 
veil, and to submit to a secret marriage. Rachaella is represented 
as inheriting all the religious enthusiasm of her mother’s family, 
but its operation on her mind approaches very often to insanity. 
She is made to pine in secret for Ranieri, and yet not to tell the 
story of her love. Nevertheless, we find her at the end of the ro- 
mance, joyfully married to a cousin of herown ; whom one of those 
numberless happy chances, which the author has always at com- 
mand at a moment’s notice, threw in her way. She appears and 
disappears without any reason ; sometimes we find her under the 
protection of Ildegarda, sometimes whipping herself in a distant 
convent for sins which she never committed. Though naturally 
timorous, as it is fitting that all young maids should be, yet we 
meet her walking about alone in the least respectable streets of 
Pisa, and hunting out among the beggars for a sort of mounte- 
bank, called Scaramuccio, or Buonajuto, who makes a conspicuous 
figure in this romance. Nay, the innocent and tender Rachaella 
goes farther, for she disguises herself as a gypsy, that she may ac- 
company this Scaramuccio to the house of Montescudajo, in order 
to play off a trick that, by terrifying, should prevent him from ac- 
cusing Ranieri before the Angiani. These and other outrageous 
inconsistencies, which we might point out in the character of Ra- 
chaella, become so fatiguing, as we advance in the story, that the 
— sight of her name becomes only a signal for some fresh ab- 
surdity. , 

In this respect, however, she is distanced beyond all bounds by 
the Scaramuccio himself, who is no other than her own brother, 
and who, though the inseparable companion of all the young rogues 
and vagabonds of Pisa, (among whom only he imagines he can lead 
a life of thorough independence), yet figures in one part of thts ro- 
mance as a graceful cavalier, “ the observed of all observers,” ata 
route given by Ildegarda. In the next moment we meet him as a 
gypsy again, turning his eye-balls inside out, in order to complete 

is disguise, and it is ten to one but that in the following page, he 
starts up, under the creative hand of the author, a soldier armed, 
and leading his companions to the combat. A more irrational com- 
bination of generosity and meanness, of the sublime and the ridi- 
culous, never before, perhaps, entered into the imagination of man 
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or woman, excepting always one other motley character, which c- 
cuples a distinguished part in this work. This person is called 
Marinella ; she seems to have all the faculties of Sir Walter Scott’s 
sybils, joined to the power of loco-motion inherent in Shakspeare’s 
witches. To her care were Rachaella and her brother consigned 
in their infancy: we have already seen how the latter profited 
from her lessons ; but of her own wild and diversified career, no 
pen, save that which gave her existence, can present even an out- 
line. Her leading passion is avarice, to which she adds, hatred of 
all mankind, the usual quality of a sorceress. In the two first vo- 
lumes she is a mere land-witch, and confines her residence to 
caves, and castles, and horrid huts. Stone walls, however, offer 
no resistance to her movements. She rides about on her broom, 
ad libitum, and is found without the least previous notice exactly 
on the spot where her presence is deemed necessary to the tale. 
Through the greater part of the third volume, she figures as a witch 
of the sea, and scuds about in a round tub, raismg tempests and 
allaying them for the mere gratification of her wayward caprice. 
If we mistake not, she becomes in the end a wind, formidable to 
ull men who trust. themselves within the range of a certain part of 
the Italian coast. Such a monstrous piece of absurdity as this de- 
fies all criticism. 

The only character which is really well supported out of all those 
which the author has called up like shadows, is that of Radegonda, 
the nurse. It is no small praise to say of her that she reminds the 
reader at once of Juliet’s nurse, but without at all suggesting the 
idea of imitation. She is evidently copied from the life, and resembles 
Shakspeare’s garrulous old dame only because she approaches as 
nearly as possible to nature. She exhibits all that vigilance of ob- 
servation and acuteness in matters of the heart, for which, time 
out of mind, her order has been famous; and there is uniformly a 
mother-wit and kindliness in her remarks, which makes one fancy 
that he is listening to the very being whom he himself may have 
known in a similar relation. We must give the admonition which 
she offered to Rachaella, upon a subject of much more importance 


than ladies of Rachaella’s age are usually in the habit of attri- 
buting to it. 


‘«* Well, dear nurse, be pacified, I will soon return home; but rest 
yourself awhile, and let me enjoy the evening breeze, which is very re- 
freshing.” adas 

«“« Ah! well, to be sure, after such a long walk as I have had, (sitting 
down), a little rest is necessary. To be sure, 1 do not wonder that such 
young creatures as you should find it dull to be always reading and writing, 
and poring over books: I never could abide any of these things, not I. 
Education is terribly neglected now a-days: why, in my time, every lady 
knew how her table should be spread, whether to her serving-men, or to 
the highest of the state-knights and signors; and then, as for receipts, 
why a thousand was nothing to have at one’s fingers’ ends. Many a 
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wonderful cure I have made, and many an excellent dinner I have cooked ; 
and though I do not say you should cook the dinner yourself, I do say you 
should see to it. Why there is not a more sure way of keeping a man’s 
heart than by keeping a good table and an orderly house; and how do 
you think this is to be done without the wife’s eye looks to it? Do I not 
know that when a knight comes in tired from war, or turmoil, or the 
chase, what he likes best to find is a board well spread, and next to that, 
a wife well dressed, to please his eyes; and then his stomach and his eyes 
being well recreated, you may have every thing your own way: but your 
husband will never be a bit the better pleased with you for knowing who 
reigned here and who reigned there, or what poet sung at this time, or 
what at that; not that I have any objection to a good, merry, or a pretty 
tender song now and then between whiles, only they must not come in be- 
fore meals.” ’"—vol. ili. pp. 258, 259. 


We shall conclude ovr extracts from this romance with a de- 
scription of a route at the Palazzo Gherardesca. It is a scene 
worthy of Crabbe. The loungers of St. James’s, and a numerous 
class of antique maids, will be astonished at the severity with 
which they are anatomized in this passage, and hung up like so 
many skeletons as memorials of their pestilential race. 


‘The hours passed heavily till the evening came, which brought the 
brilliant crowd to the Palazzo Gherardesca. There were ladies attended 
by professed lovers, who felt no love, and knew the passion only by name ; 
and there were ladies who had no lovers in attendance—but in whose 
breasts glowed the purest, brighest flame. ‘There were patriots de profes- 
sion likewise, who knew nothing of what they professed, and cared about 
it less, except inasmuch as it furthered their own petty views of interest : 
poets whose muse came only at the bidding of gold, or at the fragance of 
an Umido: painters who worked by receipt ; and parasites of all descrip- 
tions, Then there were decorated corpses stalking about, (for all times 
and countries have of these), who seemed to have come there merely from 
being doomed to haunt the scene of their former pleasures by way of 
punishment for having passed their best days in no other pursuit than the 
heartless gratification of vanity. Some of those who were following the 
very same career, but were young in the track, looked at them with scorn; 
forgetting that, a few years over, they in their turn bid fair to become pre - 
cisely one of the same denomination; and others again pushed past these 
whited sepulchres, wholly regardless of the lesson they taught, either for 
the present or the future: while they themselves turned the dim orbs of 
their rayless eyes to the long mirrors right and left, in hopes of seeing the 
images of that beauty they had once seen reflected there; and then the 
ghastly expression, between a grin and a smile, that followed the recogni- 
tion of what they now were, sufficiently testified the gnawing worm within. 
What is more sad than this proof of the misapplication of the purposes of 
existence, this fruitless guest of mistaken happiness? Age is beautiful in 
repose ; in the calm sunshine of domestic cheerfulness, and the heartfelt 
hilarity of social enjoyments. Age is still respectable when it sanctions 
and restrains by its presence the gaiecties and pastimes of youth; but 
when, from vacuity of mind, or vitiated habit, it is seen frequenting, 
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night after night, and year after year, the glaring scenes of show and dis- 


sipation, it becomes a melancholy and contemptible spectacle.’—vol, jj, 
pp. 97—99. 


The passages which we have cited are, by some good fortune, free 
from two serious faults which we have frequently noted in other pages 
of this work. The first is the omission of the article a, or an, before 
words to which, according to every authority inthe English language, 
one or other of these articles is indispensable. . We are aware that 
a person habituated for some time to French or Italian, is ex- 
ceedingly apt to fall into this error, because in those dialects the 
equivalents of our articles are seldom used. To this cause, rather 
than to any affectation of the Dilettante school, we are willing to 
impute the fair author’s sins in this respect. But there is another 
fault, a violation of the concords between the substantive and verb, 
and of the relation between the cases, which no length of residence 
abroad can excuse. Thus we are told (vol. 1. p. 157) that ‘the 
representation of these mysteries are sanctioned,’ &c. In vol. ii. 
(p. 274) we read, ‘the loss of one whom they believed had not,’ 
&e. In vol. iii. (p. 195) ‘who have we here?’ Many instances 
of such faults as these, which any schoolboy would correct, might 
be exhibited, if the task were not an ungracious one. We might 
also observe upon the redundancy of epithet in which the writer 
indulges, contrary to all the rules of good style; and upon her fond- 
ness for certain pretty expressions, which sound well, but have 
little meaning. These are particularly observable in the poetical 
pieces which the author has copiously scattered through her vo- 
lumes, and which are certainly as little entitled to the myrtle, as 
any thing in the shape of verse that has lately appeared. But we 
have done. Our principal purpose in noticing the work at all has 
been to select from it some passages which struck us as containing 
unquestionable indications of a fine imagination, and of an obser- 
vant and highly accomplished mind. It is much to be regretted 
that those happy effusions are surrounded and overwhelmed by a 
mass of absurd, or insignificant, matter, which will necessarily 
prevent them from being so generally known or admired, as other- 
wise they must have been. 





Art. VIII. Paper Currency and Corn Laws considered, separately and 
conjointly. 8vo. pp. 56. 2s. London. Longman and Co. 1826. 


In the last number of this journal, we gave an abstract of Mr. Ja- 
cob’s Report on the Trade in Corn. The pamphlet now before us, 
considers the laws by which that trade is restricted, chiefly as to 
their effect upon the currency of this country ; but the ideas of the 
writer are thrown together in so crude and desultory a manner, 
that we have thought it more expedient to treat the subject upon 
its general principles, than to confine ourselves to a mere criticism 
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upon his ephemeral production. Indeed, a world of argument 
upon this important question has been superseded by his Majesty’s 
late Order in Council, an extract from which will serve as an 
introduction to the remarks which we have to offer. 


“His Majesty, with the advice of his Privy Council, doth order, and 
it is hereby ordered accordingly, that foreign oats and oat-meal, rye, pease, 
and beans, whether warehoused or otherwise, shall and may, from the date 
hereof, be permitted to be entered in the ports of the United Kingdom and 
the Isle of Man, for home consumption, upon payment of duties not ex- 
ceeding 2s. per quarter of oats; 2s. 2d. per bole of oatmeal; and 3s. 6d. 
per quarter of rye, pease, and beans. The order to continue from the date 
thereof (September 1), till forty days after the next meeting of Parliament, 
(that is, till the 24th of December,) unless Parliament shall previously pro- 
vide otherwise.” —Order in Council, Sept. 1. 


That the laws which regulate the importation of corn, and 
through it, the prices of all commodities in these kingdoms, are at 
variance with the spirit of the age, and the principles upon which 
legislation in general, has, during the period of their operation, 
been conducted, is strong prima facie evidence against them ; for 
in every other branch of the code, whether civil, criminal, or com- 
mercial, the object has been simplicity of structure and uniformity 
of operation ; while in the Corn Laws, the object appears to have 
been, or rather, in effect, itis, diametrically opposite. We take it 
for granted, that there is no need of going into any lengthened 
argument to prove that, taking the whole of the agriculturists, a 
crop must always be beneficial for them in proportion to its abun- 
dance in quantity and its excellence in quality. Any other hypo- 
thesis would at a single step land us in the most palpable absur- 
dity, by proving also, that bad soil is preferable to good, and that 
a slovenly farmer with clumsy instruments, must really be more 
successful than a man of skill, whose implements and modes of 
culture are all of the best description. 0 person can be the ad- 
vocate of doctrines so very ridiculous as these ; but these doctrines 
are the unavoidable consequences of that system which keeps the 
ports shut in good years, and opens them in bad ; and therefore, 
either the Corn Laws should be constant in their operation, or they 
can answer no good purpose even to those for whose benefit they 
are intended. If they do give any relief to the agriculturist, (and 
that we shall inquire into by and by), they give it to him only so 
long as he does not need it; and the moment that it would be of 
use to him it is withdrawn. Conduct of this kind obviously 
makes a man worse than if he were at all times let alone ; for as 
the prohibitory prices are rated in the statute book, it is not too 
much to say, that the ports must be shut for four years out of 
every five—indeed, we might say, nine years out of every ten. 
Now, folks regulate the whole of their habits and expenditure by 
the majority of their years; and, therefore, upon the assumption 
that the Corn Laws are a protection, the habits and expenditure of 
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the proprictors and cultivators of the soil must always be so con- 
ducted as to take up the whole of that protection. In theory, we 
have no reason to presume that they will have a greater tendenc 
to accumulate savings against the evil day, than any other class of 
the people ; and practically, we see that their so accumulating is 
not the fact. No doubt there have been improvements in the 
modes of living among the agriculturists, and every body of sense 
and feeling must rejoice at those improvements ; but that the agri- 
culturists are not farther advanced than those classes to whom no 
protection is given, is true; and if the protecting prices be the 
cause of those improvements, nothing can be more unjust, more 
wantonly cruel, than to withdraw this protection at the very time 
when circumstances, over which they have no control, place them 
in a worse situation than their fellow-citizens. 

It may happen, and it frequently does happen, that a year of 
scarcity is advantageous to some of the agriculturists; because, 
though the general crop may be deficient, there are always a few 
in the more favoured situations, that have comparatively good har- 
vests. But at whose expense do these make their profits? Is it at 
the expense of the purchasers of grain? No, not a penny of it: it 
is at the expense of those whose crops have failed, who must hurr 
the little they have to market in order to provide for their rents, 
and who must, in all probability, become buyers and not sellers, 
during the greater part of the year. Take the reports of the pre- 
sent crop, (true or false, they make the same for the argument) ; 
wheat they say is an average, while the inferior grain (oats, for 
instance) is very deficient. Suppose no importation had been 
allowed, how would the grower of oats have been benefited 
without the grower of wheat, who, by hypothesis, does not 
need it, partaking equally, or rather more largely in the benefit? 
The consumption of oats would have been less; there being, by 
hypothesis, less to consume: but the money would not have been 
paid for the diminished quantity of oats, because wheat would have 
been used, in part at least, for the deficiency of oats; the same 
money paid for this would have been deducted from that usually 
paid for oats, and thus the advantage (even supposing it to exist) 
would not have gone to the man who was most in want of it. 
Conceding, therefore, that the prohibition is a protection to the 
agriculturist ; that it does enable him to get more, not of no- 
minal currency, but of absolute value for his produce ;—-that 
prohibition, is really of no use, unless it be made to rise as the 
prices at home rise, and even then it would protect only those, 
who were, from other causes, comparatively independent of pro- 
tection ; and this, too, upon the hypothesis most flattering to the 
agriculturist,—namely, that he can, both de jure and de facto re- 
gulate, not the nominal, but the real price of grain, and through It, 
of all other commodities, just as he pleases, and without any refer- 
ence to the rest of society. 
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That cannot be, however; and when the agriculturist proceeds 
upon what he himself can do, without reference to the rest of 
society, he comes within the same category with the man, who 
merely arguing that a horse was a horse, and forgetting the other 
circumstances, expected that he should get the same price for his 
dead jade, that another man did for his living hunter. So far 
from the agriculturist being in a condition to dictate to the pur- 
chasers of his produce what they are to give him, the very circum- 
stance of his going to the legislature for protection is a proof that 
he feels that the rest of society are the real umpires in the matter 
of price, and that, while he lifts the lever at one end, they lift it 
with rather more powerful hands at the other, so as to leave the 
slope, and consequently, the burden, inclining his way. He can get 
no more for his produce than the consumers of that produce can 
afford to give him; and without any allusion to that superior ta- 
lent and activity upon their part, which is his real plea for protec- 
tion, if he happens to throw upon them the burden of a single 
shilling, which otherwise they would not have had to bear, to that 
amount he, as a matter of necessity, diminishes his own return. 
Hence, again, either the Corn Laws must be a dead letter, or the 
mischief which they do—the burden that they impose, must fall as 
heavily upon the agriculturist as upon any body else. 

Continuing to grant, however, that they do good to the agricul- 
turist,—that is, that they impose upon the other classes of the 
people a burden in which the agriculturist has no share; (and we 
grant this just in order to leave no loop-hole from which they may 
be defended) ; it still follows that, while they are so regulated as 
not to afford protection to the favoured class when it is most 
wanted, so neither are they adapted to the necessities of the pur- 
chasers of grain. Had this been the case, their operation should 
have been regulated, not by the state of the crops, but by the 
state of trade; because upon that depends the capacity of the 
purchasers ; and even a skilful tyrant is too wise to seek plunder 
where there is none. 

The period at which the Corn Laws were placed upon the absurd 
footing of a prohibition up to a certain price, and that too as de- 
terminable by the agriculturists themselves beginning to suffer, and 
then opening the ports; while it more forcibly exposes their absur- 
dity, throws some light upon the cause. It happened at the close 
of a very long and a very expensive war—a war, in which the un- 
precedented supplies that were required for the British armaments, 
and the consequently high rates at which they were obtained, had 
Placed the price of grain, the rents of farms, and the whole sys- 
tem and expenditure of the agricultural interest, in a forced and 
unnatural state. The. war had been most advantageous to the 
farmers during the currency of those leases, which had been entered 
Into without any reference to it; and as those leases expired, both 
farmers and proprietors made their arrangements for a continuation 
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of the same unnatural returns. Thus the lands were let, and the 
landlords were living, as if the war prices had been to last for ever. 
But, when the peace came, they found that, out of the whole golden 
harvest, the farmer had only reserved high rent, and the landlord 
expensive habits. The farmer could not afford to pay, in peace, 
the same sum that he had paid during the war, and as the landlord 
had founded his arrangements upon the idea of receiving the same 
sum, he was not able, at least he was not willing, to take less. The 
landed interest had the majority of votes in both Houses; they had 
been foremost among those who had offered, (it was but an offer), 
their lives and fortunes for the purpose of carrying on the war; and 
the people had been so exclusively occupied with politics, that 
they had not attended to much in political economy, other than 
the ‘ sayings’ of theorists; and as these were both partial and dog- 
matical, a tended to throw small light upon the principles of 
legislation. Owing to the emergency of the case, and the combined 
operation of these causes, the Corn Laws were enacted at a period 
when there was not upon the part of the legislature, either much 
time or much capacity for examining the matter, with that calm- 
ness and caution which its importance requires. But though there 
may be excuses, as far as such a piece of legislation can be excused, 
for the original passing of the Corn Laws; they are no pleas for 
the continuation of those Laws after their inefficiency and conse- 
quent absurdity are shewn. Accordingly, we do not find that the 
liberal part of the administration in either house of parliament 
defend the Corn Laws, upon the convenient plea of ‘ general ex- 
pediency.’ They uniformly admit, and as observants and honest 
men, they cannot help admitting, that both in theory and in prac- 
tice those laws are bad; and so they tolerate them only on account 
of the time not being convenient. This is a sorry plea, and quite 
unworthy of the men that have done so much, or at least begun so 
much for the reformation of the musty and antiquated parts of our 
code ; and the more manly course would unquestionably be to throw 
down the gauntlet at once, and set about the reformation in earnest. 

If one could bring oneself to so very delightful a faith, after so 
many frustrated hopes, one would be inclined to place some con- 
fidence in the order in council which we have quoted. That 1s at 
least a greater stretch of power than it would be to put the whole 
influence of the cabinet in requisition, for the purpose of carrying 
a bill of total repeal of the prohibition through the senate, and 
subjecting Corn to merely such an ad valorem duty as would be 
fair as compared with that in other branches of trade. This, be- 
sides, being the manly course, and the one which would be best 
for the whole country, agriculturists and all, is the one which must 
sooner or later be adopted. We do therefore think that as minis- 
ters will have to go to parliament, for what they have already done, 
they had much better go the whole length at once, and thus save 
both a debate and a chastisement. If, too, they would take the 
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case upon those broad and general principles, which they have 
shewn that they can use so well in other instances, and which 
they have again and again hinted at in this, the chance is that 
the agriculturists would see their true interest in the matter, and 
that the opposition would vanish as a matter of course. Nor 
would this, we are apt to think, be very difficult in the accomplish- 
ment. There are only two propositions which require to be de- 
monstrated to the satisfaction of the agriculturists, and the thing 
would be done. First, that the present system of the Corn Laws 
is not only absurd and unjust in principle, but actually hurtful to 
the farmer in practice; and secondly, that no modification could 
be devised that would make a prohibitory law either more just or 
more efficient. 

The theoretical inefficiency of the present system of Corn Laws 
may be established from the very few positions that have been laid 
down in this article. They operate or exist only when they are not 
wanted by the agriculturist; and when he would derive any benefit 
from them, they, from their very nature, become a dead letter. Nor 
is there much difficulty about the practical, and, with many, the 
most convincing demonstration ; neither farmers nor landlords have 
prospered by their operation. In former times, the duty upon 
foreign grain was high, and that high duty was imposed upon the 
absurd theory that nations are natural enemies, and that a nation 
importing Corn could be starved during war; but still, high as 
those duties were, and absurd as was the cause of their imposi- 
tion, there was no absolute prohibition up to a given point, the 
same as is the principle of these modern enactments. The new 
law, however, did not deliver the agriculturists from any misery to 
which they were subjected under the old one; for all classes of 
them have, since the enactment, been just as much embarrassed 
as, compared with the rest of society, they were before. They 
may have kept up the price of grain; but they have not so kept it 
up as that the profits of other tradesmen have been low in proportion 
to those of the farmer. No. Notwithstanding the salutary influence 
of the law, there have, during the whole of its operation, been re- 
ductions of rents, or ruined farmers and distresses, and lands out of 
cultivation, Practice says that those laws have done the agricul- 
turist no good, and theory affirms that such a result could not 
reasonably be expected: upon what ground, then, shall they be 
defended ? 

Shall it be upon the second proposition, that they can be made 
better? unfortunately for these advocates, the same demonstration 
applies here as in the other case. In all ordinary years, the British 
agriculturist has a complete monopoly ; the command of the mar- 
ket without rival : and what more could the legislature give him ? 
More than an absolute monopoly it cannot well afford him ; unless 
it would either both enforce a price beyond which grain shall not 
be sold, and enable the purchaser to pay that price, or forbid the 
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use of the plough and the spade, every where, except upon the 
lands of its favoured protegés. A much simpler and an equally 
efficient plan would be to pass an act, declaring and commandin 
that every shilling which went into an agricultural pocket, should 
there be Porthwith converted into a sovereign. Nor would even this 
avail much, unless parliament could at the same time conjure it 
back to its original value, before he to whom the alchymic farmer 
paid it away, could lay it out in a new purchase ; and if this were 
to be the case, agricultural gold would soon be at as great a dis- 
count as the unquarried riches of the Andes. 

The fact is, that there are certain occupations into which mind, 
(and that is, after all, the thing which forms the true strength 
of a nation), enters more largely than into others ; and these, though 
they may be subject to violent fluctuations, are really the ones that 
get the better. The general history of the world shews, that the 
nation of whose staple commodities labour has furnished the 
greater portion, and nature the less, have ever had the advantage 
in the market ; and even among thie classes of any one nation, the 
same argument will hold. Upon this principle, the inhabitants 
of a land exporting grain, or cattle, are always poor and wretched, 
compared with those who export manufactured articles. Carthage 
and Venice, and the States of Holland and England, have in turn 
been the treasurers of the land and the queens of the sea: not be- 
cause they surpassed Egypt, or Poland, in the abundance of their 
harvests ; but because of their superior skill in the arts, and dex- 
terity in commerce. At this moment, Ireland exports far more 
provisions than England, and our farmers and proprietors of land 
are alarmed, lest the introduction of the grain of Poland and Rus- 
sia into this country should transfer our wealth and our enjoyments 
across the German sea; but we all know the want and the woe in 
which Ireland is plunged, and the report of Mr. Jacob gives any 
thing but a flattering account of “the garner of Europe.” The 
fact with regard to the countries does not need any reasoning 
to confirm it ; and if it be true of the countries, it cannot well be 
otherwise of the classes of the same community. When the foun- 
dation of the wealth of England was in the raw produce of her 
soil, she could not have borne in any five hundred years the ex- 
penses which she bore in the twenty years from 1795 to 1815; and 
that she was enabled to bear those expenses, and to rise to wealth 
and influence under their pressure, has been owing not to the fer- 
tility of her soil, but to the talents and the industry of her people. 

That the agriculturists are entitled to that share of protection, 
to which every one contributing to the wealth of the country, and 
assisting in bearing the burdens of the state, is entitled, in the 
ratio of their usefulness, no one will deny; but, in fact, as well as 
in proverb, “ the world is to the willing and the worthy,” and they 
who are entitled to it will always get their share, Nor can any 
enactment get them more than that share. The agriculturists have 
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tried this: they have, not in so many words indeed, but by the 
most legitimate deduction, admitted that they are unable to cope 
with the other classes: the power of legislating has been in their 
hands; they have used it; and what has it done for them? Why, 
that not even the most exclusive statute that they were able to 
frame has been of any advantage to them. 

But though it did them no good, it is by no means so clear that 
it has not done harm to the rest of the country. It has, in fact, 
gone farther than this: harm to the rest of the country was what 
they calculated upon ; but it is certain, that whatever harm has been 
done has been shared with them, and if, without the restriction, they 
were worse off than other people, the very same reason leads us to 
infer that more than their relative share of the evil of that restric- 
tion has fallen upon them. 

The present opening of the ports has thrown some light upon the 
extent of the evil. It was found that there was no very great ac- 
cumulation of grain in the countries from which importation was 
so much dreaded, and it was also found that the crop there is com- 
paratively as deficient as in this country; and yet the effect 
has been a reduction of, say, twenty-five per cent. in the price of 
the grain admitted, together with a demand for our goods to cover 
the whole amount. The effect of the restriction, therefore, could 
have been nothing, as respected the country at home, but an in- 
crease of the circulating medium; and, as it respected foreign 
countries, a diminution of our exports,—the keeping of a certain 
(and a considerable) portion of our industry out of the general 
market of the world. As regarded the country at home, the first 
of these effects brought insecurity ; and as regarded our situation 
among other countries, both of them were productive of loss. If 
by the operation of the restrictions, a commodity which, but for 
them would have sold for fifteen shillings (and the event shews 
that this is no exaggeration of their effect) was raised to twenty, 
that was neither more nor less than a diminution of the current 
pound (whether in paper or in gold) to fifteen shillings. Had 
there been no foreign trade, the only effect of this would have been 
to render the currency one fourth more, if metallic ; and probably 
one fourth more increase, if paper; but we had foreign trade, and 
therefore, though the superiority of our manufactures prevented us 
from feeling the full effects of the evil, yet there was a constant 
tendency to export gold rather than manufactures. In recent years 
—indeed, from before the beginning of the restrictive system— 
the gold was got rid of quickly enough in another way—the pay- 
ment of armies, and subsidies, and loans ; but still, whenever an at- 
tempt was made to keep a metallic circulation in the country, the 
teal depreciation which was begun during the war, and kept in 
operation by the corn laws, always shewed itself, and produced em- 

arrassments to a greater ora less amount. This was an evil which 
the land-holders felt as severely as any other class of the com- 
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munity. Indeed they felt it a good deal more, for, like the public 
debt, a large portion of their engagements had been incurred in the 
depreciated currency, and the costs of these engagements continued 
to absorb the same amount of their rents, after they had been obliged 
to make deductions to the farmer, and while the continued opera- 
tion of the corn laws forced them to lay out the remainder at the 
depreciated rate. 

Here again it is doubtful whether the land-holders have not, as 
compared with the rest of the people, come in for a greater share 
of the hardship of their own law ; and thus, without any thing so 
hard to be understood as reasoning, or so difficult to be felt as pa- 
triotism, it seems that upon the most obvious calculation of inte- 
rest, the proprietors of the soil are the most deeply interested in 
the speedy and final repeal of that law which, in every view in 
which it can be placed, appears to be the climax of folly. 

There remains only one other plea, and that is—the taxes upon 
agriculture ; but as every tax that is fairly and honestly collected, 
falls equally upon the whole industry of the country, wherever it 
may be imposed, and as taxes upon the soil can be better levied than 
most others, we do not see that there is any force in the argument. 











Art. IX. The Characters of Theophrastus; translated from the 
Greek, and illustrated by Physiognomical Sketches. To which are 
subjoined the Greek Text, with Notes and Hints on the Individual Va- 


rieties of Human Nature. By Francis Howell. pp. 280. London. 
Taylor, 


Ir is doubtless to be attributed to the spirited though highly para- 
hrastical translation of La Bruyere, that ‘‘ The Characters of 
heophrastus” have long held a higher station in France than the 

have obtained, or are perhaps likely to obtain, in England. La 

Bruyere has, to a certain degree, modernized them ; he has besides 

enriched them with a powerful and brilliant eloquence, and a 

knowledge of mankind such as none of his successors have rivalled. 

The discovery of additional chapters in the manuscript deposited = | 

in the Vatican, afforded Dr. Coray a pretext for printing a more 

literal French translation of the whole work in 1799; but though 
itis allowed to be more faithful, yet it is certainly less entertaining 
and instructive than the version of La Bruyere. It is a fact worth 
mentioning, that Coray, in a fit of that enthusiasm which was then 
so prevalent in France, dedicated his composition to “ the free 

Greeks of the Ionian sea,” and urged them to resume the study of 

their ancient language, preparatory to their emancipation from the 

Turkish sceptre ! 

The translation now before us is unquestionably the best that 1s 
to be found in our language. The liberties taken with the text 
are few and trivial ; and the sense of the writer is generally rendered 
not only with accuracy, but with as much eloquence as the nature 
of the work would permit. It seems to us, however, to have been 
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a great mistake on the part of the translator, (who appears under 
a fictitious name, and is we understand a retired artist), to have 
considered the sketches of Theophrastus in a physiognomical point 
of view. We use the epithet in its popular acceptation, which 
supposes a certain relation between countenance and individual 
character. Theophrastus utters not a single expression, from which 
it could be inferred, that he intended to institute any sort of com- 
parison between the inward and the outward man. His only object 
was to enumerate the overt acts by which certain pests of society, 
such as the Dissembler, the Parasite, the Busybody, the De- 
tractor, and so forth, generally betrayed their dispositions. He 
looked to their conduct, not to their faces, for an index to the 
heart; and he sets down specific symptoms, consisting either of 
habits of conversation, or action, by which their real characters 
may be detected. It would appear that Theophrastus had intended 
to describe also the virtuous ornaments of mankind, whom he had 
known in the course of his experience, but no such work has come 
down to us, and it is not even known whether he ever executed it. 

The small engravings of heads which the translator has added, 
with a view of illustrating the text, are therefore entirely out of 
place. Although the designs are really of no common order, yet 
it is obvious, that their application to the characteristics of the 
Greek writer must be entirely fanciful. Nothing can be more fal- 
lacious than an abstract head, sketched out with a view to express 
an adulator or a ruffian in general. No two persons will agree in 
their impressions as to the vraisemblance of such an imaginary 
creation, nor indeed is it possible that they should, since vice or 
virtue is the offspring not of combinations of nerves or muscles, but 
of the secret dispositions of the heart, which may be veiled under 
every form or colour of countenance that nature has, in her wonder- 
ful love of variety, ever yet bestowed upon mankind. 

Theophrastus confined himself to more certain grounds of obser- 
vation, taken from facts which came within his own experience ; 
and it is curious to remark, how little the twenty-one centuries, 
which have elapsed since he wrote, have added to our knowledge 
of mankind. Allowing only for certain differences of national 
manners, his descriptions of the avaricious or garrulous being of his 
day, contain almost every thing that can be said of similar charac- 
ters in our own time. His sketch of a fop for instance, which b 
the way the translator has strangely incorporated with a chapter de- 


voted to ‘ The Plausible,’ is an exact full-length likeness of a mo- 
dern dandy. 


‘ He is distinguished by his trimly-dressed hair,—his white teeth,—the 
frequent change of his dress, and his excessive use of perfumes. He saun- 
ters about the stalls in the Exchange ; lounges in the Gymnasium while 
the youth are engaged in their exercises ; and at the Theatre he pushes up 
as near as he can to the seat of the Pretors. It is his affectation to 
appear to be making purchases—not for himself, but for his friends at 
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Byzantium, or elsewhere:—he is sending a present of Spartan dogs to 
Cyzicus; or the honey of Hymettus to Rhodes: nor does he suffer his 
neighbours to be ignorant of all this munificence. His house abounds 
with rarities :—he is skilful in training apes and monkeys;—he keeps Sici- 
lian doves ;—he cannot play at dice unless they are carved from the finest 
buck’s-horn ;—he displays curiously-turned crewets ;—his walking stick 
is a twisted Spartan staff: his rooms are hung with the figured tapestry of 
Persia ;—he has a court always prepared for wrestling; and adjoining to 
it a billiard room : hither he is wont to invite those whom he may meet in 
his rambles,—philosophers, sophists, prize-fighters, or musicians; and here 
they find accommodations for exercising their various arts. All this he 
does, that when he enters the hall one of the spectators may say to an- 
other, ‘ That is the master of the Paleestria.’-—-pp. 20, 21. 


We have only to substitute our Bond-street bazaars, horse-races; 
pugilistic schools, and theatres, for the lounging places of anti- 
quity mentioned in this sketch, and it might be taken for the com- 
position of yesterday. The changes produced in the conduct of 
men by the influence of the Christian religion, are indeed incalcu- 
lable—speaking of course of those men in whose ears religion is 
not a mere sound that never reaches the heart, or appals the pas- 
sions. But still the uniformity of the race is preserved, for what- 
ever may be the extent of power possessed by Christianity over the 
minds of men, they have still the same propensities to resist, the same 
weaknesses to subdue. Superstition still exists with us, (and more 
generally too than certain divines imagine), as it did among the 
ancient Greeks ; it reveals itself, perhaps, under a different form of 
expression, on account of the difference in our manners, and it is 
not so openly acknowledged, because it is too much at variance 
with our religion and with our improved knowledge of natural his- 
tory. But the original feeling in no respect differs from that of 
the generations which have preceded us, and even the modes in 


which it is still exhibited, are as nearly as possible analogous to the 
practice of antiquity. 


‘The superstitious man having washed his hands in the sacred fount, 
and being well sprinkled with holy water from the temple, takes a leaf of 
laurel in his mouth, and walks about with it all the day. If a weasel 
cross his path, he will not proceed until some one has gone before him; 
or until he has thrown three stones across the way. If he sees a serpent 
in the house, he builds a chapel on the spot. When he passes the conse- 
crated stones, placed where three ways meet, he is careful to pour oil from 
his crewet upon them:—then, falling upon his knees, he worships, 
and retires. A mouse, perchance, has gnawed a hole in a flour-sack :— 
away he goes to the seer to know what it behoves him to do: and if he 1s 
simply answered,—* Send it to the cobbler to be patched ;”—he views the 
business in a more serious light ; and running home, he devotes the sack, 
as an article no more to be used. He is occupied in frequent purifica- 
tions of his house: saying that it has been invaded by Hecate. If in his 
walks an owl flies past, he is horror struck; and exclaims, ‘‘ Thus comes 
the divine Minerva.” He is careful not to tread upon a tomb,—to ap- 
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proach a corpse, or to visit a woman in her confinement; saying, that it 
is profitable for him to avoid every pollution. On the fourth and seventh 
days of the month, he directs mulled wine to be prepared for the family ; 
and going himself to purchase myrtles and frankincense, he returns and 
spends the day in crowning the statues of Mercury and Venus. As often 
as he has a dream he runs to the interpreter, the soothsayer, or the augur, 
to inquire what god or goddess he ought to propitiate. Before he is 
initiated into the mysteries he attends to receive instruction every month, 
accompanied by his wife, or by the nurse and his children. 

‘ Whenever he passes a cross-way he bathes his head. For the benefit 
of a special purification, he invites the priestesses to his house ; who, while 
he stands reverently in the midst of them, bear about him an onion, or a 
little dog. If he encounters a lunatic or a man in a fit, he shudders hor- 
rifically, and spits in his bosom.’—pp. 50—52. 


These characteristic descriptions, besides the true reflection 
which they give us of our nature, exhibit here and there little 
touches of costume and manners, which historians and poets have 
necessarily overlooked. They also make us more familiarly ac- 
quainted, through individual specimens, with the state of society, 
such as it was in the time of Theophrastus. We shall extract as 
a proof of this, only one other sketch, that of ‘The Ostentatious.’ 
Doubtless, many persons who read this description, will be able to 
find a living likeness for it within the circle of their own ac- 
quaintance. 


‘ The absurd vanity of the purse-proud man leads him to make as many 
false pretensions to wealth, as the veriest knave who lives by seeming to be 
what he is not. A boaster of this sort frequents the Exchange, and, while 
he gathers strangers around him, talks of the rich cargoes which he pre- 
tends to have upon the seas: then he tells what loans he has abroad ; and 
what is the amount of interest upon them. Or you may see him stalking 
along the road, while he lolls on the arm of a choice companion, whom he 
informs, that he was one of those who served in the expedition into Asia 
under Alexander; and that, in the spoil which fell to his share, there 
were many costly vessels, studded with gems. This leads him to talk of 
eastern. magnificence ; and he stoutly contends, that the artificers of Asia 
are incomparably superior to those of Europe. He pretends to have re- 
ceived letters from Antipater, stating that the victorious king had just 
returned to Macedonia. He declares that, although he possesses the 
costly license for exporting timber, he has forborne to make use of it; lest 
he should give occasion to the malicious remarks of some who would envy 
him his privilege. In a company of strangers he recounts, that, during 
the late scarcity he expended more than five talents in corn, to be distri- 
buted among the poorer citizens; and doubting whether he may not have 
under-rated the sum, he requests one of the company to assist him in 
going through a calculation, by making a list of those who were the 
objects of his munificence, and the relief afforded to each; when, pretend- 
ing to name above six hundred persons, the result proves that, instead of 
five, he must actually have expended not less then ten talents on the oc- 
Casion. Nor does he include in this computation the maintenance of his 
galleys, nor sundry disbursements consequent upon the gratuitous dis- 
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charge of public business. He goes to the stalls where the finest horses 
are exposed for sale; and pretends to bid for them: or, at the shop of the 
robe-maker, he requests a cloak to be shown to him of the value of two ta- 
lents : and then takes occasion to reprove his attendant for not being fur- 
nished with gold. He lives in a hired house ; yet he assures his visitor, 
ignorant of his affairs, that he inherited the house from his father; but 


that, finding it too small for the entertainment of his friends, he intends 
to sell it.’—pp. 66—68. 


The number of these characters which have come down to us 
from Theophrastus, amounts to thirty, each distinguished by some 
infirmity or vice. The more we consider them the more we are 
struck with the uniformity which subsists between human nature, 
as that philosopher observed it, and as it is still to be seen. It is 
true, that the same uniformity of character pervades all the inferior 
races of animals. The lion, the elephant, the horse and the dog, 
the eagle and the vulture, the dove and the nightingale, of the first 
years of the world, differ in nothing, that we can discover, from 
those which we behold in the present day. But while they have 
remained stationary in the characters originally prac upon 
them, how astonishing has been the improvement of man in all 
that respects the enjoyment of life? Yet, like them, his nature 
remains unchanged ; his heart is the asylum of the same passions, 
that have continued since his fall to debase or exalt his kind, and 
so it will be as long as he shall inhabit the earth. So wonderful 
a unity of system in the reproduction of all living things, can 
surely proceed only from an omnipotent mind, operating according 
to laws, which have a relation to a future purpose worthy of so vast 
and at the same time so harmonious a design ! 

The translation is followed by the original Greek text, which, 
like the whole work, is beautifully and accurately printed. We 
have also a considerable body of notes at the end of the volume, 
which evince much sound sense and close reasoning on the boasted 
sciences of physiognomy and phrenology. The author seems to be 
of opinion that the modern theories of Gall and Spurzheim are ex- 
travagant, and not altogether harmless, yet he contends that there 
are some hints in Lavater’s system worth pursuing 


2, provided a great 
body of facts could be brought to bear upon them. 





NOTICES. 


Art. X.—The Tré Giuli. Translated from the Italian of G. B. Castt. 


With a Memoir of the Author, and some account of his other Works. 
12mo. pp. 203. 7s. 6d. London. Hatchard. 1826. 


Tus is a translation of one of the least objectionable and most amusing 
works of a writer, who has acquired an infamous celebrity by the general 
depravity of his writings. Casti was born in 1720, but there is no authen- 
tic account of his birthplace, of his origin, or his earliest years. He was 
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educated at the collegiate seminary of Montefiascone, and made such 
rapid progress there in the belles lettres, that at the age of sixteen he was 
chosen a professor. He next obtained a small canonry in the church, but 
does not appear to have received any of the orders of priesthood. He 
‘soon after, however, assumed the title of Abbate, and in 1762, published 
as his first work the succession of sonnets, which are translated in the 
volume before us. Most of his subsequent productions, particularly his 
Novelle, are unfit to be read by any person of common delicacy, or even 
to be spoken of. He died in 1804. 

The translator appears to us to exaggerate, as indeed is generally the 
case upon such occasions, the merit of his original. It is, however, upon 
the whole, a droll and eccentric composition. The object of the poet is to 
express in each of his sonnets, the various feelings which afflict him, in 
consequence of a debt which he incurred to a merciless creditor, by bor- 
rowing from him tré Guili (three groats). These feelings he frequently 
pours out in a ludicrous strain, sometimes determining to expatriate him- 
self, sometimes to put an end to his life, sometimes to turn hermit, sooner 
than pay this debt: the mirth of the thing consisting in the disproportion 
between the sum and the ingenuity and perseverance of his efforts to avoid 
returning it. He then relates how he contracted this enormous “ dead 
weight.” — 
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‘ T never shall be able to forget 
The memorable day, to me that bore 
Such bitter sorrows, whea my Creditor 
Advanced me those Tre Giuli I owe him yet : 
Three times them slow he from his purse drew out, 
Within himself them counting o’er and o’er, 
And thrice returned them in, the while for more 
Than half an hour he made me wait in doubt. 
Whether or not he gave, I cannot say; 
For grief and rage so much my mind possest, 
It took my faculty of sight away: 
1 can but say that then all peace and rest 
Abandoned me, and from that hour I may 
Date all my woes up to the present day. 


‘ The verdant hills, the cool umbrageous vale, 
The dance and song of laughter-loving youth, 
The brook that falls with bounding leap beneath, 
And makes sweet music in its noisy fall,— 
The bird that spreads his pinion to the gale, 
The whispering breeze that speaks in softest breath,— 
At times, Oh Dun! with calm delights these sooth 
My mind, till thou com’st back to chase them all. 
Thou marr’st my every joy; nor for one day 
My thoughts awhile can wander far from thee, 
But they return from whence they did but stray ; 
So that the constant thought o’ th’ Giuli Tré 
Has made itself so natural to me 
As now almost to necessary be.’—pp. 35, 36. 


He then reasons with his creditor on the uselessness of dunning him, and 
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laments that, as of old among the Jews, there is not a periodical extinction 
of debt.— 


‘ Tell me, good Creditor! what is the use 
To ask me for those Giuli Tré in vain ? 
And still importunate, tho’ I refuse, 

To storm and fuss like any crow or crane ? 
Then, prithee, now have done: nor longer thus 
Keep asking me, with loss of time and pain, 

Seeing that till now to neither one of us 

Thy asking has availed to either’s gain : 
Thy importun’ties do no good to me ; 

Since, long as e’er thou wilt, keep asking still, 

Thy asking ne’er the more my purse will fill ; 
Nor on the other hand doth profit thee, 

Since thy entreaties ne’er will work upon 

To make me give thee money when I’ve none. 


‘ I recollect to have in some Rabbi read, 
Whom certainly you never did peruse, 
That (tho’ abolished since, wherefore—not said) 
In ancient times a custom was in use 

In all of their twelve tribes among the Jews— 
After a certain space of years had sped, 
Prohibiting, upon whate’er excuse, 
To talk of debts until that time unpaid. 

Why have we not that glorious Jubilee ? 
Why should not still that practice be the case, 
And in our times and rituals take place ? 

Then what delightful hope would spring for me— 
That on this great solemnity’s next date 
The Giuli Tre’s affair would terminate !—pp. 48, 49. 


We shall only add two other stanzas. 


‘ Oh my Chrysophilus! from some time past 
Till now the land gives gradually worse crops; 
And blight, drought, hail, combine themselves to blast 
And disappoint th’ afflicted farmer’s hopes : 
The autient oaks no longer shed their mast ; 
The vine no longer now produces grapes; 
And enmity of envious nations fast 
Enfeeble trade, and cramp in various shapes : 
The aged granny by his faith doth swear— 
“‘ That formerly were never times like now ; 
And to its end the world is drawing near :” 
All persons now impending danger shun; 
Now every creature weeps and wails,—yet thou 
For those Tre Giuli has the heart to dun! 


‘¢ That ‘ Charity begins at home” is true: 
And we are bound, ere others we relieve, 
Towards our own necessities to give ; 

In which the law of Nature we pursue. 
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In duty, then, and to myself ’tis due 
To mind myself ere thee or aught alive: 
And every animal does so who'd thrive ; 
As equity and justice have in view: 
When I shall have provided for myself, 
If any overplus of cash there be, 
My dear Chrysophilus ! I'll give it thee : 
But, if thou waitest my superfluous pelf,— 
So scanty that superfluous is—I doubt it 
Will be much best to think no more about it.’—-pp. 72, 73. 


It must be at once manifest to any one who has ever perused the Italian 
work, that this translation affords but a meagre idea of its drollery. In 
the original, a great portion of the humour depends upon the peculiar con- 
struction of the verse, it being written throughout in verse; that is to say, 
every line, contrary to the usual practice of Italian poetry, ending with a 
word of which the last syllable is accented. For this defect, indeed, the 
translator is not accountable, as no version whatever could do justice to 
such a ludicrous style. He has done as much as could well be expected 
of him, if he has succeeded, as we think he has done, in enabling the 
mere English reader to form a general perception of the pleasantry of the 
Italian poem. 





Art. XI.-—Autobiography. A collection of the most instructive and 
amusing Lives ever published, written by the Parties themselves. pp. 
340. 3s. 6d. London. Hunt and Clarke. 1826. 


Tux idea which gave birth to this collection, seems to have been taken 
from that of Constable’s Miscellany, a work which, we hope, will not be 
ultimately abandoned ; though, from the circumstances of the times it has 
been so long deferred. Cheap literature, provided only that it be instruc- 
tive, and calculated to encourage those who are most likely to take advan- 
tage of it, in the paths of industry and morality, cannot but prove of 
inestimable advantage to the community. 

The life of Colley Cibber, which occupies the whole of this first volume, 
is calculated indeed rather to amuse than to instruct; but it forms in itself 
so accurate and entertaining a history of the stage from the year 1660, 
down to 1739, and the name of Cibber is besides so imperishably embalm- 
ed in the Dunciad, that we know not if the publishers could have made a 
more judicious commencement, consideringsthe plan upon which they had 
determined to proceed. 

They promise in their prospectus ‘ to collect into one consecutive publi- 
cation, genuine materials for a diversified study of the human character, 
by selecting the most curious and interesting autobiographical memoirs 
now extant.’ They have an ample field, as the number is considerable of 
distinguished statesmen, soldiers, historians, philosophers, and artists, who 
have written their own lives; and an economical collection of all these can 
hardly fail to prove eminently popular. We have only to express an hope 
that the publishers, or rather their editor, will be careful in his selection, 
and that he will not defile it by the introduction of any of those obscene 
memoirs, which, however gratifying to the tastes of the depraved orders of 
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society, will never, we venture to predict, meet with the patronage of the 
industrious classes for whom, we presume, the compilation is principally 
intended. We say thus much in the spirit of good will, because we think 
that it would be of incalculable advantage to replace, by well-written and 
amusing works, the inferior and debasing literature with which desperate 
men have been for some time in the habit of tempting the less opulent or- 
ders. They have, we are happy to observe, in no instance, succeeded in 
acquiring the object of their base speculations, and we have little doubt 
that a well-conducted series of publications, like the present one, would 
drive those vicious adventurers altogether out of the field. 

We must add, that the volume is neatly printed, and remarkably cheap, 
The head of Colley Cibber is, however, wretchedly engraved. In this re- 


spect, the work will bear no comparison to the plates in the first volume 
of Constable’s Miscellany. 





Art. XII. Hints to the Young Jamaica Sugar Planter. By Robert 
Hibbert, jun. Esq. 12mo. pp. 89. London. Underwood. 


Mr. Hisserrt has conferred a very valuable benefit upon those young 
men who are destined for Jamaica, by presenting them with the intelligent 
and useful ‘ hints’ which they will find in this little tract. It is a manual 
which those who are interested in the success of such youths cannot place 
in their hands too soon, as there is scarcely any part of the duties which 
they may be called upon to perform, concerning which it does not afford 
concise but sufficient instructions. 

Mr. Hibbert recommends that the youth intended for Jamaica, should 
leave England when he is about seventeen or eighteen years of age, as if 
he be much older, the probability is, that his mind will remain too much 
wedded to his native country to bear the changes and privations of his 
new situation. Obedience to his overseer is indispensable in a country 
where so much depends on subordination. As to his outfit, he may use 
in Jamaica the same clothes which he would wear in England, but he must 
provide himself with such a stock of flannel waistcoats and drawers, as 
would enable him to put on both clean every day, as they prevent those 
checks to perspiration which in warm climates are so fatal. During the 
voyage he must abstain from fermented liquors, and lower his habit by 
taking a pint of sea-water twice a week. After his arrival he should avoid 
excessive fatigue, great exposure to the sun, and especially the perilous en- 
joyment of thorough draughts of air when greatly heated. Above all, 
he should be strictly temper@te, not only as to health, but also as to 
morals. 

After these general precepts, the author enters upon the detail of the 
duties which the overseer and his subordinate assistants have to perform 
in the management of the estates entrusted to their care. His remarks 
upon the negro character are, we fear, too fully borne out by experience.— 


‘ Whoever has once seen a negro must notice his extraordinary differ- 
ence from all other men ; his thick lips, wide nose, woolly hair, and black 
skin, all mark him as a distinct race of man; and the observations of the 
anatomist, as detailed in Mr. Charles White’s publication* as to the for- 


a 





* White “ On the Gradation, of Man,” &c. 
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mation of the skull, the chin, the arms, the legs, the feet, and as to the 
texture and effluvia of the skin, tend to confirm such a distinction. I ad- 
mit the Mosaic account of the creation, and have no wish to set up an 
theory of my own, or to sanction any of the vague conjectures, to which 
this natural phenomenon has given rise. I merely take the fact as I find 
it, and leave to others to reason on it; and I mention it now only to ob- 
viate objection to my belief, that the negro and the European are as dis- 
tinct in mind as in body: there is no reason in nature why such mental 
difference should not exist, and experience convinces us of a slowness of 
intellect and an obstinacy in the negro, which no want of civilization can 
explain. You see in the children no playful fancy, no arch tricks, so fre- 
quent in English boys and girls; nor is there to be found one solitary in- 
stance of a negro man conspicuous for his mental powers. Mr. Burke 
described the negroes long ago as a stubborn and intractable race; and 
Mr. Jefferson in his notes on Virginia says, ‘‘ Never yet could I find that 
a black negro had uttered a thought above the level of a plain narration, 
never could I see even an elementary trait of painting and sculpture,” al- 
though, he adds, the Indians, with less advantages, had shewn surprising 
marks of genius and of oratory. Considerable allowance is undoubtedly 
to be made for a state of slavery as unfavourable to the exertion of intel- 
lect; but as I remember the time when the importation of negroes was 
unrestrained, I have had large opportunities of observing those, who, not 
having been born slaves, may be held as favourable specimens of the na- 
tive negro character, and I never found any symptoms of strong intellect 
amongst the best educated; and it is to be understood, that amongst the 
native Africans, there are some tribes, chiefly Mahometan, who are not 
destitute of education. It is no small confirmation of my opinion, that no 
civilized independent state has ever been known in central or western 
Africa, yet there are good historical accounts of that country above two 
thousand years old. Mr. Lawrence, professor of anatomy, also observes, 
in his lectures lately printed, “‘ Regarding the negro faculties, the abolition- 
ists have erred in denying a natural inferiority, so clearly evinced by the 
concurring evidences of anatomical structure and experience.” ’—pp. 5—7. 
This intellectual inferiority, however, at least to the extent insisted upon 
by Mr. Hibbert, is manifestly exaggerated. From Denham and Clap- 
perton’s discoveries in Africa, it appears, that there are tribes of peo- 
ple in that country, particularly those of the Felutahs, who possess as much 
quickness of intelligence, as much bravery and firmness of character as 
Europeans. The degradation of the negro race in Jamaica, in the other 
West Indian Islands, and in those states of America in which slavery is 
allowed, is one of the most certain and painful circumstances of their pro- 
tracted dependence. As matters stand, however, the advice which Mr. 


Hibbert founds upon the doctrine here inculcated, is as humane as it is 
just and politic.— 


‘These opinions may be repugnant to some minds, but as I hope my 
young colonist is intelligent, and able to bear the recital of the whole 
truth, I think it best to put him in possession of it at once, instead of mis- 
leading him by a false delicacy, which in the event he will himself detect ; 
indeed, a consciousness of this superiority of understanding ought to have 
a great and beneficial effect, for it ought to teach him the greatest pa- 
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tience and forbearance towards the slaves, not to expect too much from 
them, nor to rely too much on them, to pardon many excesses, and to 
make many allowances which might be unreasonable to an equal. He 
will thereby particularly avoid making sport of them, or wantonly wound- 
ing their feelings. I fully believe that the blacks have met with much 
unmerited vexation from new-comers, especially from ladies, merely from 
the want of a proper estimate of their abilities: with warm hearts, and 
zeal to improve their supposed to be afflicted brethren, these new-comers 
have been eager tu teach and excite their slaves, as if they were English 
cottagers ; but finding much apathy, pertinacity, and at best a slowness to 
imbibe instruction, they have attributed to obstinacy and perverseness, 
what in fact was only a natural deficiency, and have often resented with 
disgust, and sometimes punished, what they could only have subdued by 
patient repetition. —pp. 7, 8. 


The author thus enforces the necessity of paying the closest attention to 
the habits and wants of the negroes. His instructions for encouraging the 
negro population, are also very minute, though we confess, that in reading 
them, however useful they may be under the actual circumstances of 
Jamaica, we felt something of that repugnance to which Mr. Hibbert 
alludes. He next proceeds to describe a sugar-work, and to point out the 
best method for managing it and rendering it productive; but as these 
details can be interesting only to those who are engaged in such concerns, 
we must refer for them to the work itself, which we expect is marked by 
great intelligence and experience, and by a humane feeling for the negroes, 
without any desire to injure the fair prospect of their owners. 





Art. XIII. Worcester Field; or the Cavalier. A Poem, in four 
Cantos, with Historical Notes. By Agnes Strickland. 18mo. pp. 
163. London. Longman and Co. 1826. 


Mrs. Strickland appears to be a most strenuous jacobite. We believe, 
however, that at the present day, when there is no Pretender, her political 
bias, instead of being looked upon as treasonable, will, on the contrary, be 
considered as a proof of ultra-loyalty. Thus do principles, as well as no- 
tions, undergo the most surprising vicissitudes in the course of ages. 

The leading events of this poem are supposed to have taken place a few 
days before the battle of Worcester. The hero is a “ Cavalier,” named 
De Lacy, who, of course, is paired with a heroine—an angel, blessed with 
the usual perfections of beauty, intelligence, and grace. Their loves, 
the incidents of the civil war which occasionally separated and restored 
them, and descriptions of the ravages committed in the neighbourhood 
of Worcester by the Parliamentary troops, form the main burden of the 
four cantos into which the composition is divided. 

We need hardly say, that it is written upon the model of Sir Walter 
Scott’s poetical romances. His measure, his introductions to each canto, 
his intermixture of songs, are all closely copied. But the spirit of his 
muse is, we fear, not to be discovered in any part of the imitation. The 
following lines make but a very humble approach towards his octo-syllabic 
strains : 
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‘ And now a band of armed men 
Are rising from the open glen, 
The soldiers of the Parliament, 
For forage round the country sent.’—p. 6. 


By the way, this word ‘ Parliament,’ is a most intractable one for 
English verse. In another passage we find it equally detrimental to Mrs. 
Strickland’s poetic fame. 


‘He waited but the rising day 
To march again to battle fray, 
Stern Bevil’s junction to prevent, 
With forces of the Parliament.’—p. 26. 


Mrs. Strickland’s lines are not, however, uniformly such near neigh- 
bours to prose as those which we have here quoted. The commencement 
of the first canto is in a very different style, and is pleasing for the images 
of repose which it collects together. 








‘ The summer sun is sinking low, 

The heavens with softer lustre glow 
In his retiring beam; 

In fainter shadows die away 

The brilliant tints of closing day, 

Reflected in the stream; 

And gilded by his parting ray, 
De Mowbray’s ancient castle lay, 
With all its feudal turrets grey, 

The empress of the scene : 
Frowning above the chrystal tide, 
And rising with baronial pride, 

From woods of waving green ; 
Though hastening now to fast decay, 
Its fading glories pass away 

Before the spoiler Time! 

Though yielding to his ruthless power, 
Each tottering hall, and crumbling tower, 
May raise in evening’s silent hour 

Full many 4 thought sublime. 

The breeze with softer murmur sighed ° 
O’er Worcester’s towers and Severn’s tide, 

With mild caressing sway ; 

So light its breath it scarcely gave 
The ripened corn to bow and wave, 

Or whisp’ring leaves to play: 
The sultry day was near its close, 
And nature seemed in calm repose 

To bless the lovely hour ; 

And all was now so sweet and still, 
As if no trouble, woe, or ill, 

In such a scene had power. 

But why uncut that harvest fair, 
That wont beneath the peasant’s care, 
So long e’er this to yield? 
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Alas! a wild rebellious foe 

Will lay the smiling promise low 
That crowns each fertile field. 

And slow the farmer’s step is seen 

On fallow brown, or meadow green, 

As musing on the painful scene 
Of labour spent in vain ; 

And sad, and deep, and heavily, 

Is heard his oft repeated sigh, 

While glances his desponding eye 
On upland and on plain ; 

As fling the mournful reaper bands 

The useless sickles from their hands, 
And gaze bewildered round : 

And close behind, the female train 

With hopeless clamours fill the plain, 
In wild and wailing sound !’—pp. 1—4. 


There is really here and {there a good deal of animation in the verse, 
and a picturesque effect in the descriptions of scenery, which in some de- 
gree justify the attempt made by the fair author to produce a ‘ poem in 
four cantos.’ But we need not add, that these passages are rare and of 
very limited excellence, and that they are by no means sufficient to redeem 
the production from that poetical sin, unhappily too common in our days— 
of. mediocrity. In the historical notes, with which, according to established 
custom, Mrs. Strickland has illustrated her cantos, there is a curious old 
song, entitled, ‘“‘ A Merry Song on the Duke of York’s late glorious Vic- 
tory at Tolbay.” It is a very simple, and at the same time, spirited cha- 


racter, and appears to have been first printed in 1680, in the Norfolk and 
Suffolk Garland. 


‘ « One day, as I was sitting still 
Upon the brow of Dunwich hill, 
And looking on the ocean, 
By chance I saw De Ruyter’s fleet 
With royal James’s squadron meet ; 
In sooth it was a noble treat, 
To see that brave commotion. 
I cannot stay to name the naines 
Of all the ships that fought with James, 
Their number or their tonnage ; 
But this I say, the noble host 
Right gallantly did takes its post, 
And cover’d all the hollow coast 
From Walberswyck to Dunwich. 
The French, who should have join’d the Duke, 
Full far astern did lag and look, 
Although their hulls were lighter ; 
But nobly fac’d the Duke of York, 
Though some may wink and some may talk, 
Right stoutly did his vessel stalk, 
To buffet with De Ruyter. 
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Well might you hear their guns, I guess, 

From Sizewell-gap to Easton-mess ; 
The show was rare and sightly— 

They batter’d without let or stay 

Until the evening of that day: 

’ Twas then the Dutchmen ran away— 
The Duke had beat them tightly. 

Of all the battles gained at sea, 

This was the rarest victory 
Since Philip’s grand Armada ; 

1 will not name the rebel Blake, 

He fought for cursed Cromwell’s sake, 

And yet was forced three days to take 
To quel! the Dutch bravado. 

So, now we’ve seen them take to flight, 

This way and that, where’er they might, 
To windward or to leeward— 

Here’s to King Charles, and here’s to James, 

And here’s to all the Captains’ names, 

And here’s to all the Suffolk dames, 
And here’s to the House of Stuart.”’ 





Art. X1V.—Keeper’s Travels in search of his Master.—Fourteenth edi- 


tion, enlarged by the Author. 12mo. pp. 374. London. Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. 1826. 


We own that we have some doubts of the accuracy of the announcement 
in the title page, that the present is the fourteenth edition of this little 
work. We are aware that it has been profusely eulogized by some of our 
contemporaries ; but after perusing it with some attention, we find ourselves 
at a loss to discover the very exalted degree of merit which has been 
assigned to it. Its object is undoubtedly a humane one, to deprecate the 
neglect and cruelty with which animals, particularly the domestic ones, are 
too frequently treated; but the mode in which the work is executed, 1S 
little calculated, one should think, to attain for it that great popuiarity, 
which it seems to claim. The first four or five chapters, which are written 
in a style sufficiently simple and playful to attract the curiosity of school 
boys, detail the early life and adventures of a dog named Keeper, who 
having lost his master in the bustle of a market town, sets out in search of 
him. The idea was not an unhappy one which suggested to the author 
that he might mix up with the personal history of the errant dog, a good 
deal of useful instruction, and that, by a little management in the details, 
the lesson might be so blended with the narrative, as to infuse itself with- 
out any formality of appearance into the mind of the youthful reader. 
This is manifestly the plan upon which the author commenced his work, 
but before he gets through the first ten chapters, he seems to have forgot- 
ten Keeper and his story altogether, and the remaining fifteen chapters are 
chiefly taken up with solemn discussions, carried on in a high-flown and 
philosophical style, upon a variety of subjects connected with animals in 
general. If the work was intended for schoolboys, as we presume it was, 
it ought to have been carried through upon its original plan, as there is 
not one youth in fifty who would feel the least interest in those discus- 
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sions, or indeed be able to comprehend them. If desired to get through 
them, he would now begin to ask, ‘‘ But what is become all this time of 
Keeper? Poor Keeper, it is him only that I care about.” And then he 
would endeavour to cut out the dog’s story, from the fine woof through 
which it faintly meanders; and all the author’s lectures upon Field Sports, 
Town Sports, Eastern Tenderness, Cruel Sports, Mahomet’s Doves, and 
Hindoo Fables,—nay, his portfolios and albums,—would be passed over 
with ineffable disdain. Nor, in escaping from these parts of the work, 
would the youth suffer any severe loss, for from one of the chapters he 
would learn that, if he were to become a clergyman, he might without any 
injury to his sacred calling, hunt with all the squires of the country, pro- 
vided only that he should not go out in scarlet. He would be saved also ~ 
from several of the author’s compositions in verse, which are certainly the 


very last specimens in the world that we should think of presenting to a 
youth as models of poetry. 





Art. XV. The Votive Wreath, and other Poems. By Mrs. Parminter, 
8vo. pp. 176. 10s. London. Hatchard and Son. 1826. 


Criticism is disarmed at once by the apology with which the authoress 
introduces this volume to her readers, and solicits that patronage for it 
which is so necessary to one struggling under the pressure of a sudden 
and expected reverse of fortune. We are glad to see so considerable a 
list of subscribers, at the head of which are the Princess Augusta Sophia, 
and the Duchesses of Gloucester and Kent; and, on the score of benevo- 
lence, we would recommend the writer of these poems to those who have 
it in their power to render her substantial assistance. We know no more 
efficient mode of pointing out her claims, than by citing the following 
verses, addressed to her husband ‘on the twenty-second anniversary of 
their marriage.’ 
‘ Again the welcome smile of grateful love 

Has blest this happy day ;—Time, who had laid 

His icy fingers on our outward forms, 

Has not yet chill’d affection’s glow within, 

Proof against Winter’s snow, and Age’s frost. 

F’er since the day, when in the sacred Fane, 

We plighted faith and love, my thoughts have turn’d 

To thee as to acentre: spring of all 

My earthly happiness.—But well I ween, 

Though willing duty never droop’d her wing, 

The tenor of her path has yet been mark’d 

With many imperfections ; still my heart 

Has ever been at home, undeviate 

In truth and love to thee.—Affection’s fount, 

Diverging into streams of parent love 

Flows copious, but those parted streams return, 

Confluent again to thee their native source : 

And while my constant prayers ascend to Heaven, 

For life, for health, for happiness to thee, 

I bless the hand divine that made us one; 

Conjoin’d in love, in faith, in holy hope, 

Helpmates on earth, and candidates for Heaven.’—pp. 158. 

















